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The Cessna 4-Place 
Cantilever Cabin Monoplane 
Powered by Anzani 


Cessna Cantilever Cabin Monoplanes have 
proved their right to be called “The Fastest 
Plane That Flies’—Horse-power for Horse- 
power. Lithe as a greyhound, graceful as a 
swan, their matchless performance is almost 


unbelieveable—auntil you actually see them 


in the air. 


$5750 


With Brakes and 
Air-Speed 





These 9-Cylinder Anzani motors have been 
converted in our own plant. In both block 
and exhaustive flying tests, they have proved 
themselves fully worthy to be classed with 
the best on the market. We stand back of 
them, in every way. A limited number of 
Cessna Monoplanes, powered by Anzani, 
will be available for early delivery. Wire or 


write us today for further information. 


Cessna Aircraft Company 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Doers Your AIRPLANE EARN? 
It you consider airplane operation in terms of dollars and cents 
..- if you figure your costs in relation to your income . . . if you 
want to profit by your investment . . . you will soon discover that 
the possibilities and performance of a Fairchild comng Sa 
Cabin Monoplane are more —- than the average low- 
priced open-cockpit sort of ‘plane. 
HERE ARE THE FACTS 
Comparison of the Operating Costs of a Fairchild Cabin Monoplane with the average low-priced airplane* 
INITIAL INVESTMENT } TOTAL OPERATING COSTS 
Fairchild 4-passenger cabin monoplane complete with Whirlwind engine ; Cabin “plane” “Cockpit ‘plane” 
enieemge ec coo eo oe eo eee ee eo ew ce + 6B per hour per hour 
Average low-priced 2-passenger open cockpit airplane with Ox engine 2,700.00 § 12 Hourly expenditures - : $14.27 $11.00 
13. Yearly expenditures divided over 700 hrs. fly ing __ 16,39 11.06 
HOURLY OPERATING EXPENDITURES $ Total Cost per Hour - $30.66 $22.06 
Whirlwind Ox ) ; = 
per hour per hour 14. Cruising speed in miles per hour 100 m.p.b 70 m_p.hb. 
Engine depreciation } 15. Net pay load in pounds - - - - 1000 Ibs 410 lbs 
Whirlwind at $4,910 cost—1,500 hrs. life - $ 3.27 $ 1.00 > 16. Total cubic feet of package space, including : 
- Oiland Gasoline - - - - - + + «© «= = 5.00 3.00 cabin, ete. - + - + + = . _130 cu.ft 25 cu.ft 
- Overhauls ) 0 . 
Whirlwind every 250 hrs. @ $250 cost - - 1.00 Total Cost per Mile Flown $0.3006 $0.3151 
Ox every 100 hrs. @ $200 cost ec © © 2.00 ¢ aan 
Pilots hourly rate of pay - - - ae, i 5.00 5.00 ; PASSENGER COSTS 
Total Hourly Operating Expenditures $14.27 $11.00 ‘ 17. Cost per passenger per 100 miles (assuming 
full load) 6 2 &' te ¢ 5 $7.66 $15.75 
YEARLY OPERATING EXPENDITURES PACKAGE COSTS 
"Cabin plane” “Cockpit "plane 18. Cost per 100 Ib. packages per 100 miles (as- 
per year per year suming full load and 3 hrs. gasoline) - - $3.07 $7.68 
Airplane depreciation— 20% of airplane with- ‘ , 19. Cost per cubic foot of space per 100 miles 0.236 1.26 
outemgine - +--+ + + + += + «© «= = $ 1,614.00 $ 440.00 Q 
6. Pilot's base pay A 2,600.00 2,600.00 " “HOPPING” COSTS 
7. Half-time of $60 per week mechanic's service 1,560.00 1,560.00 5 ' a Pa 
i en a ak ae 1,000.00 600.00 20. “Hopping” passengers carried per hour, a» 
9. Insurance — Gre. esach. ctc.. @ 200, veluc of suming 3% flights of 10 to 12 minutes each ‘ 7 
complete ‘plane “phe app de Attia thee cage gst 2,596.00 540.00 21. Cost per passenger (assuming full load) - $2.19 $3.15 
10. Allowance for crash losses exempted from 
coverage by " deductible ” clause of insur- ¢ * These figures comprise the composite operating expenses of several of the largest air 
be ance policy Me DR NO 600.00 500.00 ¢ taxi operators in the East. They do not, however, include executive overhead, con- 
11, Rent of hangar and use of field for “ hopping 1,500.00 1,500.00 : tingencies and business-getting expenses. In studying these figures, therefore, it 
Total Yearly Operating Expenditure - $11,470.00 $7,740.00 i should be realized that organization and operating conditions vary considerably, 








In addition to the increased profitableness of a Fairchild Cabin 
Monoplane, the air-going sulle is more familiar with Fairchild 
‘planes because there are more in the air today than any other cabin 
‘plane. They like the big windows and airiness of the cabin. They 
feel less nervous sitting in the compartment with the pilot. The seats 
are more comfortably ehaleoal and provide greater relaxation. 
There is less noise, and therefore more opportunity for conversation. 
To assist the operators and to multiply air-mindedness in general, 
Fairchild has Lael an extensive campaign of national adver- 
tising . . . to let the world know that there’s profit pride and 
pleasure in traveling in Fairchild All-Purpose Cabin Monoplanes. 
If you are now engaged in airplane operation, or contemplate 
entering that field, we'll gladly furnish you with more detailed 
facts and figures. Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Corporation, 
270 West 38th Street, New York City. 
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EYES FOR THE( ) SKIES 





N six months Lamoglas *44” has become ing for comfort. The “44” can be worn 

America’s biggest selling goggle. A full over spectacles. There are Lamoglas 
measure of comfort, safety, wide vision and dealers almost everywhere, but if you can 
long wear for only $6.50. That's why! not find one, send us your check for $6.50 

The “44” is equipped with the famous and we will send you your Lamoglas “44” 
Lamoglas lenses, the standard clear-vision, prepaid by return mail. Insist on the genu 
non-shatterables. Soft sponge rubber bind ine Lamoglas 


SEESALL 


and 


NAVIGATOR 


Preferred by discriminating 
; pilots 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
66 EAST 13ist ST., NEW YORK 





. . Sole Selling Agents — 
NAVIGATOR $8.50 PER PAIR Wholesale orders west of the Rockies SEESALL, the finest and widest vision goggle with clear 
Companion to the Celebrated Seesall filled from stock by: R. Mohr & Sons, shatterable lenses or with light tinted lenses in handsome 
with Non-Shatterable lenses Mohr Building, San Francisco, Cal. metal case ‘ Price $15.00 


Please mention Popular Aviation when writing to advertisers 
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What ngine...: 
The PROBLEM | HE surplus war stock of staunch OX motors is prac- 


tically exhausted. The popular demand for 110-140 
H.P. motored airplanes is increasing phenomenally. 
What is the engine for this year’s crop of low-powered 
training, commercial and general-utility aircraft... .. 


| 
| and who will build it? 


The SOLUTION | The engine manufacturer who successfully serves this 
market must have more than a proven power plant. 
His source of materials must be reliable. His factory 
equipment must be complete and self-contained. His 
organization must be trained to fabricate, install and 


service his product. 


The ENGINE | To this solution the Fairchild-Caminez engine is dedi- 

and the cated and backed by a thoroughly equipped plant with 
ORGANIZATION the latest precision machinery, manned by an organi- 
zation trained in every phase of aviation development. 
Completely manufactured in the Fairchild-Caminez 
plant—from the analysis of materials to the test block 
— the Fairchild-Caminez is a simple engine with a 
big story of achievement. All parts are interchange- 
able and available at three convenient factory branches. 


For complete technical details 
and specifications send for 
the Caminez Engine booklet. 


Used in 
KREIDER-REISNER 
TRAVEL AIR, WACO 


*Planes 
FAIRCHILD CAMINEZ ENGINE CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION 


sageecenqueneenioennnenmimennetaattil 
CAMINEZ ENGINES 
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S MALES & TRANS] T CO 


AILRCHILD Cabin Monoplane 


recognized as the “World’s finest All Purpose Ships” are distributed 
to the Great Northwest by Mid-Plane Sales & Transit Co.—Recog- 
nized as the leading organization in the vast territory comprised 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and western Wiscon- 
sin. A complete Fairchild sales and aerial service is main- 
tained with New Fairchilds ready for immediate 
delivery. Field Offices and Hangars: Wold-Chamber- 
lain Airport adjoining Fort Snelling between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Executive and Sales 
Offices, 124 So. Ninth St., Minneapolis. Call— 
Phone—Write—regarding your aviation 


needs. 


MID-PLANE 
SALES & 
TRANSIT CO. 
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A magazine for everyone interested 
in aviation progress and development 
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RE YOU a red-blooded, daring 


\re you eager tor a 
constant ex 


he-man ? 
life of constant thrills, 


Popular Aviation 


ts, 


agined! 











possibilities are so tremendous that they 
stagger imagination! 

Everything is set for one of the greatest 
booms in history. Big for- 





citement and fascinat- 
ing events? Do you 
crave adventure, popu- 
larity, admiration and 
the applause of great 
crowds? Then why not 


Flying 


get into the Aviation 
Industry—the greatest | Airplane Inspector 
adventure since time Airplane Builder 
began — the greatest Airplane Salesman 
oe08 ever offered to Exhibition Manager 
vie : — Airplane Contractor 
an! - 
: t t 
Think what Aviation Airplane Motor Exper 





offers you. Thrills such as 


PICK YOUR JOB! 


Airplane Instructor 
Airplane Engineer of 
Airplane Repairman 
Airplane Assembler 
Airplane Mechanician a 


Airplane Designer 


tunes came out of the au- 
tomobile industry and out 
of motion pictures. Big for- 
tunes will also come out 
Aviation! The develop- 
ment of Aviation as an in- 
dustry is bringing with it 
call for trained men. 
hose who qualify quickly 
should find themselves on 
the road to undreamed of 
- success — popu- 
and prominence! 


money 
larity 


Easy to Get Into 








you never had before. The 
praise and plaudits of the multitude. And 
a chance to get in on the ground flood 
where rewards may be unlimited! 
Aviation is growing so swiftly that onc 
can hardly keep track of all the aston 
ishing new developments. Air-mail routes 
have just been extended to form a vast 
aerial network over the entire U. S. Air- 
lines and airplane factories are springing 
up all over the country. Men like Henry 
Ford are investing miilions in the future 
of commercial Aviation in America! The 


Plea 


ieaseé 


mention Popular é 


Aviation by 
This Home Study Method 


Get into this thrilling business at once 
while the field is new and uncrowded. 
Now—by a unique new plan—you can 
quickly secure the preliminary training 
necessary to get a start in the Aviation 
Industry, either flying or ground work, 
at home during your spare time. Experts 
will teach you the secrets—give you the 
inside facts that are essential to your suc- 
cess. And, the study of Aviation by our 
method is almost as fascinating as the ac- 


The skies are dotted with daring young men—from every country come 
stories of new feats—new victories 
Aviation has just begun—the future is almost too stupendous to be im- 
And now Aviation, with all its Fascinating Adventure, calls for 
Red-blooded young men—and will pay them splendid salaries! 
some of Aviation’s Pioneers will help you to qualify to get into Aviation— 
then send today for your copy of our FREE Illustrated Booklet, listing and 
describing the opportunities that await you. 


If You Want Thrills- 
Popularity-Bi¢d Pay 


LEARN AVIATION 
QUICK! 
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new heroes! 


The golden age of 


Read how 


tual work itself. Every lesson is chock-full 
of interest—and so absorbing that you 
actually forget you are studying. But best 
of all are the ultimate rewards you are 
fitting yourself to gain! 
Send for FREE Book 

Send the coupon for our new, free booklet, 
Opportunities in the Airplane Industry. It is 
vitally interesting, reads like a romance and tells 
you things about this astonishing profession you 
probably never even dreamed of. You owe it to 
yourself at least to read it We offer you a 
free copy now, no obligation. 
Mail the coupon for yours 
today. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF AVIATION 
Dept. 146-A E 
3601 Michigan Ave./# 
Chicago, Illinois 
—-—-———-—--—---= 


| American School of Aviation, 

Dept. 146-A, 3601 Michigan Ave., | 

| Chicago, Ill. | 

| Without obligation please send me your 

| FREE booklet Opportunities in the Airplane | 

Industry. Also information about your course | 
| 
! 
| 







| “Home Study in Practical Aviation.” 
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(ilkins:Arctic flight 





\pril 21, 1928, two Ameri 


in Hyers, startled the civil 





zed world by sending this 
brief message from the remote island, 
“We 


twenty and one 


Spitzbergen : have reached 


Spitzbergen afte 


half hours flying. We made one stop 
for five days on account of bad 
weathe1 

When one stops to think of the 
dangers with which that journey was 
raught, the flight takes its place as 
one of the greatest of all time. Men 
tion can be made of the cold—40 de 


eress below zero—with a whistling 
wind and whirling snow—flying over 
1 desolate region, with nothing but 
ice as far as the eye can see where 
even a hint of trouble meant landing, 
vith no possible means of rescue, in 
an unexplored region with a walk of 
hundreds of miles before coming to 
inhabited places. Wilkins, and his 
co-pilot Eielson, certainly realized 
these dangers, but their spirit of con- 
quest brushed aside all thoughts of 
personal hardship. 

The navigation alone is worthy of 
notice They took off from Point 


Wilkins’ shif taking off in 
Alaska after being fitted with 
skis. 





Barrow, Alaska, with a small group 
of islands on the ~ top of the world” 
as their objective, and using a 
homely, but useful phrase, “hit it 
right on the nose.” The instruments 
used were the Bumstead Compass, 
the sextant, an earth inductor, an 
and a _ periodic 


ordinary magnetic, 


compass. To permit celestial ob 
servation, a small opening was made 
in the fuselage, back of the wing. 
The Detroit News-Wilkins Arctic 
Expedition was the culmination of 
Captain Wilkins’ three years experi 
ence in the Arctic, which had re 
sulted in as many failures, and ter 
rific hardships. For a partner he 
chose Carl B. Eielson, explorer and 
pioneer like himself in the dreary 
wastes of the arctic regions. Both 
in picking a co-pilot and choosing a 
plane, Wilkins’ judgment was wise; 
the plane, a Lockheed Vega, stood 


up magnificiently under the strain, 
and proved by its performance the 
right to stand with the best of ships 
It carried a heavy load, maneuvered 
perfectly, and the cabin, sturdily con- 
structed, protected the flyers from 
the rigors of the cold outside. For 
supplies the flyers carried five pounds 
of chocolate; twenty pounds of bis 
cuits; twenty pounds of pemmican; 
twenty-four pounds of malted milk 


and five pounds of raisins. The 


plane also held rifles, knives, snow 
shoes, surgical instruments, speci 


men bottles, tools, and waterproof 
tent and clothes. 

Captain Wilkins was born in South 
Australia, October 31, 1888. After 
being educated as an electrical engi 
neer, he became interested in motion 
pictures and art, taking a course in 
each. He traveled over Europe, and 
in 1912, went to the Balkan front 
with the Turkish army, as a corre- 
spondent. When he joined the Ca- 
nadian Arctic expedition, was ma- 
rooned on an island, and had to walk 
350 miles to habitation, he started 
thinking of an easier and more rapid 
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Captain George H. Wilkins and 
Carl B. E:elson. 





method of transportation. Naturally, 
he chose the airplane. The 
terfered with his plans, but immedi 
ately after the fray had ended, and 
he had the London Daily 
Mail Race, losing because of a leal 
in his gas tank, he started his Arctic 
explorations. For 
financial backing. 


war in 


entered 


this he secured 

He made three at 
tempts previous to this, but even 
these failures did not alter his pur 
pose. 

Carl B. Eielson deserves more than 
a passing word. As an aviator in 
the World War he served with dis 
tinction and after the war, 
working as a guard in the House 
Office Building, he tried to interest 
the Government in an Arctic expedi 
tion. Being unsuccessful, he pro 
ceeded to Fairbanks, where he be 
came a teacher in the high school. 
Before long, Eielson, a newspaper 
man, and a banker had formed a 
commercial company, with himself as 
chief pilot. This proved a financial 
success, and it was here that he met 
Wilkins. 

Now, to speak of the epochal flight 
itself. The course led from Point 
Barrow, to longitude 75, latitude 84, 
thence to the northwest end of Sval 


while 


The 


weighed 


Lockheed Vega mono- 
plane 1.800 
with the full load, they had a difficult 
They had 


failures in attempting to rise, 


bard. 


pounds, and 


time getting in the air. 


three 
each time breaking a pair of metal 
skis Wilkins finally 
this 


and Ejielson 


abandoned and towed 
the plane to a lagoon five miles away 
\nother 


runway was cut, occupying two days’ 


runway 
from Point Barrow village. 
week 


time. As they were already a 
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late in starting this delay was irk 
some. 

On Sunday, April 15, Eielson at 
the controls of the Vega, headed the 
plane down a narrow passage four- 
teen feet wide at a speed of eighty 
miles an hour, lifted the plane one 
thousand feet the end of the 
runway, heading straight out on the 
first leg of the course, which would 


from 


change twenty-two times in as many 
hours. Each change also meant as 
much as a twenty-five degree varia- 
tion of the compass. 

The way was clear for the first five 
hundred miles, and then a cloud bank 
obscured the vision for one hundred 
miles. This was disappointing, for 
each single mile hidden meant one 
A strange fact is 
They sur 


mile unexplored. 
recorded here. were 
rounded by even grayness, minus 
lights, shadows, and a horizon. This 
made piloting extremely difficult, be- 
sides the fact that the compass varia- 
tion had to be taken into considera- 
tion. A height of 3,000 feet was 
taken, but this was changed when- 
ever necessary for purposes of ob- 
servation. 

After flying five hundred miles, 


they saw the area in which Peary, 


Stefanson, and MacMillan believed 
land existed. Wilkins and Eielson, 
however, saw only ice with breaks 


of open water. This dissolved the 





The Lockheed-Vega at the 


hangar at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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A view taken of the two ex- 
pblorers and the flane at Los 
Angeles during the test flights. 





long contested theory that land ex 
isted at this spot; although they 
would have liked to land and explore 


this 


region more thoroughly, the dif- 
ficulty they had at Point Barrow in 
getting off the ice, convinced them 
that the risk was too great. 

‘he engine functioned perfectly in 
spite of the low temperature of 40 
or more degrees below zero. The 
flyers state that although it was ten 
degrees below zero in the cabin, they 
were fairly comfortable. It can be 
stated here that a wood construction 
plane was chosen, because if a forced 
landing took place, material was on 
hand with which to build skis and 
sledges, and, in case of necessity, 
fires. 

When longitude 75, latitude 48, 
was reached, dark clouds were seen, 
which the flyers assumed were land 
clouds, that is, appearing over land. 
Eielson climbed to 6,000 feet, but 
even at that height cloud banks ap- 
peared, which had to be plowed 
through, making a check-up on the 
course over Grant Land an impossi- 
bility. The course turned sharply 
there ; and the real flight of explora- 
tion was ended. A distance of 900 
miles was still to be transversed, 
however, and the plane was enter- 
ing into a violent storm area. Wil- 
kins reported at this point a tem- 
perature of 48 degrees below zero, 
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coed 
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with swirling snow obliterating all 
vision of jand or ice. They headed 
their course to Spitzbergen, with a 
tail wind aiding their speed. 

When they had reached a point 
200 miles Svalbard, curling 
cloud masses were reached. 
climbed the plane to 8,000 feet, and 
selected the best path he could in the 
From 


from 
ielson 


lanes of this Heecy whiteness. 
then on, they had to trust to observa 
tions of the sun’s position and the 
compass. An hour and a half had 
elapsed, and from all methods of de 
duction Wilkins and Kielson figured 
Svalbard 


\ course a 


that the mountains of 
should soon be reached 


ll 


few feet above the water would have 
been the best, but the danger of 
crashing into the mountains was too 
great, so it had to be abandoned. By 
that time, the gasoline supply had 
been lowered until but two or three 
hours’ supply remained. A dilemma 
had been reached for too far in 
westerly or easterly direction meant 
either the sea, or land which was too 
far off their course. Southward the 
clouds seemed lower, so it was in that 
direction they headed. Flying a little 
longer, they noticed mountain peaks. 
On diving down towards them a ter 
rific wind storm was encountered 
which tossed the plane around like a 
chip upon the ocean. Eielson, with 
great effort, held the plane to its 
course, and dove to within a few feet 
\ looming mass of 
mountain was missed by a_ small 
margin of safety, and Wilkins asked 
Kielson to bring the plane to a land 


of the water. 


ing. This he did in spite of the fact 
that blinding snow, and a _ frozen 
windshield made all clear sight im 
Immediately upon landing, 
both jumped out to take observation. 


found that they had landed 


possible. 


They 
upon solid ice, with an undamaged 
plane after flying continuously for 
twenty hours and twenty minutes 
While there they did the most sensi 
ble thing they possibly could have 





The mines at Spitzbergen, show- 
ing the character of the country 
where they landed. 
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done: to climb into the warmer plane, The tof of the world—showing 3,000 feet. They flew to (Green 
eat, rest, and await clear weather. the route taken by Wilkins and Harbor, and there were accorded 
On awakening the next morning, Eielson. The unexplored region bountiful hospitality. The sensation 
a mirage of an inhabited island con is now known to be sea. of putting foot upon civilized land 
fronted them. They were too wise after being marooned for five dreary 
in the ways of the north, however, days, can only be realized by going 
to believe this, and on taking obser- fectly, but to climb in again was a_ through the same experience. Curtis 
vations, found that they were near problem. Twice Wilkins fell off, Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
the end of King Charles Foreland, landing in the hard ice and snow, voiced the opinion of many other 
not far from Green Harbor. This loosening all of his front teeth. The prominent men, when he said, “the 
seemed far south, but they had no third time he clambered in the plane flight was a wonderful accomplish 


way of checking their course through 
the wild wind storm of the day | 


r 


fore. 

For the next four days they had 
no opportunity to judge their posi 
tion more accurately. The winds 


were constantly changing, and always 
with increasing violence. Drifts four 
feet high formed about the plane and 
over the skis, holding the plane tight 
to the thick ice. Wilkins and Eiel 
son considered this fortunate, for 
with the terrific gusts of wind sweep 
ing in from the open bay, the ship 
would have been knocked over. No 
unusual hardship was encountered 


outside the cold. The plane was 
practically windproof, and eating 
drinking hot chocolate and smoking 
the few cigarettes they had, the 
flyers patiently waited for the 
weather to clear. 

On Saturday at 3 a. m. they rose 


finding the weather clear enough for 
flying. They planned to take the aii 
and definitely find their bearings. 


The machine held only twenty gal- 
lons of gas, but would not move with 
both Wilkins 
cabin. 
and pushed. 


the 
out 


in 
got 


and Eielson 
Wilkins, therefore, 
This plan worked per 





















disregarding all bruises and bumps, 


and Ejielson immediately climbed to 









ment from the standpoint of naviga 


tion.” 


The National Air Tour 


Ameri- 
suc- 


AVING brought the All- 
Aircraft Show to 
cessful close, the aircraft events com 
mittee of the Detroit Board of Com- 
nerce today preparing for three 
other major undertakings of its 1928 
These the National 
James Gordon Bennett In 
and the 
Contest. 
at Ford 


can a 


is 
program. are 
Air Tour, 
ternational 
National Model Airplane 
All scheduled to start 
\irport June 30. 


Balloon Race, 


are 


managed by Ray 
last year’s 


All-Ameri- 


be 
conducted 
the 


will 
who 
and 


They 
Cooper, 
program recent 
can show. 

This year’s tour, according to ten- 
tative plans drawn up by Mr. Cooper, 
will be the most extensive reliability 
test for American-made aircraft that 
has as yet been undertaken. It will 
cover a 6,000-mile course and touch 
more than 20 cities in 13 states over 
1 period of 28 days 


‘The industry, and the people as 
well, are looking for constant prog- 
ress in air travel,” said the tour man- 
“They would be disappointed 
did not eclipse the record of 
The first 
ago, 


second, 


ager. 
if we 
1927 and preceding years. 
National Air Tour, four years 
covered 1,900 miies; the 
2,600; the third, 4,000; and this year 
we will travel 6,000. The difference 
in mileage represents a steady prog- 
ress,” 

While the itinerary is not definitely 
here are the stopping points 
now line up: Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Tulsa, Fort Worth, Hous 
ton, San Antonio, EI Tucson, 
Phoenix, San Diego, Angeles, 
Fresno, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Medford, Oregon; Portland, Spo- 
kane, Missoula, Montana; Great 
Falls, Montana; Minot, North Da- 
kota; St. Paul, Wausau, Wisconsin; 

(Continued 88) 


fixed, 
as they 
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Los 
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The Route of the Bremen Across the North Atlantic 


The East to West ‘flight 


FTIER hours of anxious wait 
ing filled with wild imagin 
ings of what might have 

happened, word was flashed Friday, 
\pril 13, that the crew of the Ger- 
man plane Bremen had landed 
safely on Greenely Island, in the 
of Belle Isle. As much 
astonishment was_ recorded 
the strange landing place, as 
over the safe outcome of a most 
flight. Landing on 
Greenely Island meant that the 
Bremen was 400 miles north of its 
course, and 1,100 miles from New 
York, on a remote island, ice bound 
on all sides, and sparsely inhabited. 
The telegram, dispatched from a 
station two miles away from the 
place of landing, was a strange 
climax to an undertaking that had 
once again stirred the world by its 


Straits 
over 


hazardous 


daring. 

The crew of the plane consisted 
of Baron Gunther von Huenefeld, 
Captain Hermann Koehl, and Com- 
mandant James C. Fitzmaurice. 
Captain Koehl is _ internationally 
known as a night flyer, being able 
to navigate by instruments alone. 
His experience was greatly needed 
when the Bremen’s lights failed to 
function in the cabin, and they ap- 
proached a fog belt, in which snow 
and destructive winds surrounded 
the plane. 

The Bremen is a Junkers built, 
low-winged monoplane, of metal 
construction, powered with a six 


cylinder, 300 horsepower, water- 


cooled Junkers engine. The fuel 
consumption is rated at from twelve 
to fifteen gallons an hour. The 
maximum approximately 
123 miles an hour, while a 93 mile 
an hour cruising speed is attainable. 
It was equipped with all the instru- 
ments necessary for blind navigation, 
and had it not been for the light 
failing in the cabin, they might have 
reached New York. The necessity 
future flights is 

The wings 
coated with 


speed is 


of radio for all 
stressed by the flyers. 
of the plane 
paraffin to prevent ice from forming 


were 





Interior of the Bremen, looking 
forward towards the controls. 





This flight, in which the North 
\tlantic was spanned for the first 
time in a westerly direction, started 
from Baldonnel Aerodrome on the 
outskirts of Dublin, on April 12, 
12:38 a. m., New York time. All 
three ate a light breakfast, and 
watched the final inspection, fueling 
and storing of provisions in the 
plane. Many of the Irish Free 
State’s prominent men were there to 
wish them God Speed, for Fitz 
maurice is liked by everyone for his 
open-hearted, cheery manner. 

Koehl, by some skillful piloting, 
lifted the plane after running 800 
vards and was off the ground for 
about 100 yards. The plane then 
came down heavily bumping along 
on one wheel for nearly 300 yards. 
Koehl, however, now having the 
Bremen under complete control, took 
off and lifted it to 500 feet altitude. 
He headed out towards the ocean, 
and the plane was soon lost from 
sight. 

For the first four hours fair 
weather was encountered, but soon 
after local snow storms surrounded 
the plane. Whenever it was possible, 
these were skirted and Fitzmaurice 
states that they made a beautiful 
spectacle. Several times, icebergs 
were reported seen, but on examina- 
tion with binoculars, they found that 
shadows on the waters had caused 
the mirage. 

Baron von Huenefeld navigated 
by the sun during the day, and by the 
stars at night, when they were 
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visible. They were fortunate enough 
to have the throughout — the 
whole day as a guide, missing it only 
at certain intervals when the clouds 


sun 


obscured it. At night, fog made 
clear vision an impossibility, but 
whenever the weather cleared, a 


check was quickly made on thei: 
bearings. For purposes of checking 
wind drift, smoke bombs 
dropped. They are the only flyers 
to cross the Atlantic that 
dropped smoke bombs, and 
circled, to obtain the wind drift. It 
speaks of a cool nerve and excellent 
preparation. 


wert 


have 


then 


winds were 


reached 


Gusty encountered 
when they mid-Atlantic 
From smoke bomb observation, they 
estimated the velocity from 15 to 20 
miles an hour. This condition lasted 
for only a short time, for the plane 
soon emerged into clear weather, 
where hardly a breath of air was 
stirring. Throughout the day, they 
kept the plane at approximately 50 
feet above the water, and only aros¢ 
to higher altitudes when advantage 
could be taken of tail winds. When- 
ever head winds encountered 
they immediately descended close to 
the water. 

At 5:00 o’clock Baron von Huene 
feld called, “tea is served,’ and the 
flyers had a repast of tea, salted beef 
sandwiches and Fitz- 
maurice explains why he got so sick 
from the meal. He had eaten hun- 
grily, and then took his place in the 
pilot’s seat directly in back of the 
exhaust side of the engine. The 
fumes from the burning benzol com- 
ing back, had turned his stomach, but 


were 


oranges. 





against 





Captain Koehl, Commandant 
Fitzmaurice and Baron von 
Huenefeld. 
in a few hours he had fully re 
covered. 

As soon as it grew dark, Koehl 
tried to turn on the lights in the 
cabin, but for some reason they 
failed to tunction. Torches were 


then produced, and these were used 
for the the night. 
Fitzmaurice and Koehl took turns of 


remainder of 


three hours each during the day and 
one hour during the night. The 
former said that their war experi 
ence came into use throughout the 
night, for vision was obliterated and 
“flying instinct” was called into use. 

As the time approached when land 
should be in sight, Fitzmaurice took 
the plane up to 6,000 feet altitude. 
\ll the elements seemed to protest 
the the plane, 
speeding through the darkness, for 


invasion of 


= PEL] 


@i0+es = & 
=—_ ~— 
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they were soon enveloped in fog and 
a blizzard with a wind that howled 
and strove to force the plane into 
the sea. skill 
keep the plane flying on a level keel 

Then Koehl, taking his turn at the 
But, with 


Great was needed to 


pilot’s seat, sighted land. 
his vision obscured by fog and snow, 
no direct observation could be made 
He decided on a landing, realizing 
that the plane could not endure the 
wild wind much longer. Instead of 
coming down on the solid ice that lay 
farther out in the strait, he picked 
the thin ice of a reservoir 50 yards 
from the lighthouse. The plane came 
to rest, rolled, and then crashed 
through the upper layer to the solid 
ice, some inches below. In the 


shock, Koehl and 


thrown against the instrument 


Fitzmaurice were 
board. 
The former suffered an injury to his 
forehead, the others going uninjured 
saron von Huenefeld, on getting out 
of the ship, fell into the water, and 
was twice rescued by Fitzmaurice. 
His clothes immediately froze until 
they were hard and stiff as boards. 
Luckily, the lighthouse was near at 
hand and there, after receiving some 
dry clothes, he returned to the plane. 

On examining the plane, they 
found that the propeller was bent, 
wrecked, and one 
How 


the landing geat 
wing had dug into the ice. 
seriously the plane was damaged was 
hard to tell. After working over it 
for some time, they decided to wait 
until a rescue squad came. 

Three natives of the island came 
to their with the 
wind as a help in forcing the tail 


assistance, and, 


down, they finally succeeded in get- 





The Bremen at Baldonnel, near 
Dublin. 





level keel. 
half 


a lashing wind with the tem 


tin the Lremen on a 


This had occupied about an 


hour in 


perature far below zero. Captain 
Koehl vetoed the proposition of re 
turning to the lighthouse so, conse 
quently, the rest stayed with the 
nten of rolling the machine up 


to dry ground. They discovered, 
after working with planks and bars 
that the axle on the land 


or tevers 


} 


ing ¢ had snapped. This was 
extremely disheartening, for it ruined 
vhatever chance they had of pro 
ceeding to New York 
Not else could be accom 
plishe o they repaired to the light 
lous the assistant keeper took 
their message to a telegraph station 
wo miles away. The flyers then 
njoye meal prepared by the wife 
lighthouse keeper. After 
iting, they went to bed, being ex 
hausted by fatigue. Captain Koehl, 
however, rose in the middle of the 
ight, and worked preparing scien 
fic data obtained from the flight. 
he next day they did what work 
hey could on the plane, and then 
lecided te telegraph their needs to 


the Junkers Co., and wait for the 
arrival of a mechanic. This was 
lone, but they soon found out that, 


the heavy amount of traffic 
their message was hope- 
Koehl, von Huene 


on tne in¢ 


1 } 1 
] 1 mived 
ess 6red 


up. 





Commandant Fitzmaurice at 
Murray Bay, with “Duke” 
Schiller's Fairchild. 
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feld and Fitzmaurice then 
conference and decided to send Fitz 
maurice back to meet Miss Junkers, 
daughter of the of the 


Bremen, and make their needs known 


builder 


to her. 
On Sunday the flyers were notified 
that “Duke” 
dian pilot, Dr 
nical director of the Canadian Trans 
Continental Airways Co., and Eugene 
Thibault, their 
way to assist in getting the Bremen 
At 5:30 that after 
Cuisinier lowered 
the 


built a wooden platform under it to 


Schiller, famous Cana 
Louis Cuisinier, tech 


mechanic, were on 


ready for flight. 
noon they arrived. 


the water around plane and 





held a, 


Greenely Island, where the 
plane landed on the ice of a 


reservoir near the lighthouse. 





enable mechanics to work in the dis 
mantling of the under 
carriage and the fitting of a new one 
when it arrived. 

By agreement Fitz 
maurice left Greenely Island with 
Schiller. Due to a heavy snowstorm 
they were compelled to land at 
Natashquan, a little village on the 
north shore of the St. 
River. They stayed throughout the 
night, and at noon the next day, left 
in a howling blizzard, and succeeded 
in reaching Clarke City. There they 
were hospitably treated by the owner 
of the pulp mill. The following day, 
they proceeded to Bay, 
where Fitzmaurice met Miss Junkers 
and explained the situation to her 
She decided to take the propeller 
from her own Junkers, which she 
had flown from New York to Mon 
treal, Quebec, and send it along in 
the relief ship, a tri-motored Ford 
Stout. 

Everyone's time was now occupied 
by packing the supplies in the big 
plane. In the midst of the prepara 
tion, and about the time for the plane 
to take off, Floyd Bennett, acting as 
a co-pilot with Bernt Balchen, took 
seriously ill from the exposure to the 


damaged 


previous 


Lawrence 


Murray 


(Quebec cold and died a few days 
later in a Quebec hospital. 

On April 22nd Bernt Balchen, 
accompanied by Fitzmaurice, and a 





16 


Junkers mechanic, took off for 
Greenely _ island. Due to bad 
weather a forced landing was made, 
and they arrived at their destination 
April 23rd. In the plane was a new 
landing gear, propeller, extra gas and 
oil, supplies, and clothes for the ma 
rooned flyers. 

Needless to say, Koehl and von 
Huenefeld were overjoyed to see 
Fitzmaurice again, and to hear news 
of the outside world. They started 
to work on the machine, the Junkers 
mechanic repairing the bent propeller 
in a short time. After the landing 





gear was installed, however, they dis 
covered it a useless task to attempt 
to take the Bremen off. Without 
skis the plane would not move in the 
heavy snow and ice. When this was 
wired back to Murray Bay, Miss 
Junkers was almost heart-broken 
She would have gladly flown he: 
own Junkers to Greenely Island, but 
the propeller was in the Ford relief 
ship. Fitzmaurice wired saying 
everything possible would be done to 
make the Bremen fit for flight. But 
all their efforts were to no avail 
The plane had to be abandoned, and 
the trans-Atlantic flyers made final 
preparations to leave Greenely Island 
with Balchen. 

On April 26 the Ford plane left 
Greenely Island for Lake St. Agnes, 
Quebec. There they replaced the 
skis for landing gear and flew to 
New York. They had completed 
their proposed trip, but not in the 
manner they had expected. 

Thus, this historic flight ended on 
a remote island, surrounded by ice, 
whipped by blizzards, and covered 
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by fog. It was a fortunate ending 
to a heroic flight which took place 
in the shadow of three other fail- 
ures; a flight prophesied as suicidal, 
because of the treachery of the 
Atlantic to those coming from East 
to West. 

When the trio reached New York, 
they were accorded a reception that 
left them breathless with astonish- 
ment. Thousands upon thousands of 
the cheering populace lined the 
streets, torn paper was showered 
from the office buildings, and all 
organized work was called off in the 
buildings on the streets through 
which they came. It was a recep- 
tion destined only for those who had 
captured the heart of busy New York 
City. Mayor Walker with his staff 
»f the city’s officials was on hand to 
give them the official welcome, and 
to tender congratulations upon their 
brilliant flight 


“Forced 


67 EFT WING LOW” will pay 

some pilot $50.00 for the best 
story of a forced landing submitted 
before July 15, 1928. The condi- 
tions of the contest are simple. 
Having access, to a limited extent, 
to the petty cash of PopuLar 
Avi1ATION, and believing that fiction 
has its place only in an expense 
account, Left Wing Low will pay 
money only for the story of an actual 
occurrence. Fiction is out; and as 
Low has a memory that unfolds like 
a zig-zag rule, you had better use 
real names, dates and places. The 
story has to be submitted by the pilot 
of the airplane that made the land- 
ing. Left Wing Low is rather fed 
up on passenger yarns for the 
present. 

Unlike most editors—and Left 
Wing Low is no editor—he does not 
insist on all manuscripts being type- 
written. It certainly is a help and 
makes it easier to get rid of the bad 
ones, but in this contest it is not an 
absolute necessity. But he does draw 
the line at paper written on both 
sides with a soft pencil. And another 
thing—as Andy Gump says—if the 
contestants want any more informa- 
tion about this contest, let them read 
this article over, for he doesn’t in- 
tend to answer any letters about it. 
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On reaching Washington, D. C., 
the flyers were notified that Congress 
had voted a special reception for 
them. When they arrived at Bolling 
Field, Major Howard Davidson, the 
commandant, transferred them to 
private automobiles, and they rode 
through enthusiastic crowds to the 
capitol. Secretary Kellogg greeted 
them and at noon they were offi- 
cially received by President Cool- 
idge, who pinned the United States’ 
Distinguished Flying Cross on each 
of the trio, after which they attended 
a lunch given in their honor at the 
White House. Soon after, the flyers 
spoke to the high dignitaries present, 
including Colonel Lindbergh, and 
Eddie Rickenbacker. The photog- 
raphers then persuaded them to pose 
for a series of pictures, ending a 
tumultuous reception, and a series of 
honors seldom accorded to any 
foreigners in our country. 


andings”’ 


He figures that he has had a big 
enough job wished on him in just 
reading the returns. And if any of 
the budding writers want their ef- 
fusions back, they had better send 
ample postage and addressed en- 
velopes. 

About the length—if the landing 
story is less than 1,000 words, and 
that is about four double spaced 
typewritten pages, it can’t be much 
of a story in his estimation. If it 
is over 3,500 words, he might go to 
sleep before finishing it. One thing 
guaranteed to keep him awake will 
be to include pictures, if possible. 
If you want a hint about what he will 
probably like best—take a tip—no 
bad smashes. Left Wing Low has 
no objections to your scaring the 
passenger to death. A broken rib 
seems rather insignificant, a broken 
nose sometimes actually improves a 
face, and there is something almost 
humorous about a broken tooth—but 
don’t go any further. 

Address these outpourings to 
“Left Wing Low” care of PopuLar 
AVIATION, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, and try to get them in the 
mail early. If we get any kind of a 
kick-back, Left Wing Low will be 
drafted again for duty in another 
contest. 
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A triemotored hydropflane used by the A-B. Aerotransfort on the line 


from Stockholm to Helsingfors. 


Sweden Turns to Aviation 


Malmo, 
want to go to London there 


F you are at Sweden, 


and 


are two courses open to you 
One is by boat and rail but it will 
take vou 48 hours. You will, of 
course, take the other course—the 


aeroplane—and you will be in Lon- 
lon ten hours after leaving Malmo. 

Or suppose you are in the capital 
of Sweden, Stockholm, and you want 
to go to Helsingfors. This trip on 
boat requires 23 hours and you will 


go by plane which covers the dis 
tance between the two cities in three 
hours 

It was in May of 1924 that Cap- 
tain Carl Florman, founded the 
\. B. Aerotransport, the only air 
service enterprise in Sweden. The 
initial capital was 356,000 kronet 


which has been increased until it is 
now 996,000 kroner. Captain Flor 
man is the managing director of the 
service 
The fir 


ated by 


st lines which were oper- 
company were Stock 
(Finland), and 


this 


holm, Helsingfors 


By George Smedal, Jr. 


This is the second of a 
series of articles dealing 
with the development of 
commercial aviation mm for- 
eign countries. Another 
will appear mm an early 
issue of Popular Aviation. 





Malmo. Hamburg followed later. 
The Swedish Riksdag, in support of 
aviation in Sweden, has assured the 
company government aid through an 
agreement to pay subsidies at a cer 
tain rate per flying kilometer cov 
ered in traffic during the years 1925 
to 1930. In this way the company 
was able to increase and improve its 
air fleet and extend its service from 
Hamburg to Amsterdam where there 
are direct connections with London 
and Paris. In 1926 further exten- 
sions were made on the Malmo line. 
The lines include Malm6 to 
Copenhagen to Gothenburg and the 
route Malmo-Copenhagen and Lu- 


now 


heck to Berlin which was opened in 
the German 
vear these lines 
service from 
Finland 


joint agreement with 
Luft-Hansa. Last 
were extended and the 
Stockholm to Abo in 
been extended as an air mail line. 
In addition to these lines the com 
pany is the general agent in Sweden 
for the German Luft-Hansa, the 
Dutch Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappiji, the Finnish Aero O/Y, and 
the Danish Luftfartselskab and is 1n 
charge of the Swedish landing held 


has 


organization for these companies 
The Luft-Hansa has maintained 
traffic on the lines Stockholm-Kal- 


mar-Stettin-Berlin and Oslo-Gothen 
burg-Copenhagen-Stettin, the Dutch 


K. L. M. has taken part in the traf 
fic on the Amsterdam line and the 
Finnish Aero O/Y in that on the 


Helsingfors line 

The A. B. Aerotransport main- 
tains its main operating office in 
Stockholm. Airports are found in 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmoé and 
Lake Kalmar, the largest being at 
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Malmo where the technical organi 
zation and repair shops of the lines 
are maintained. 

The table shows the growth of the 
company by years: 


Freight Mail 

Year Miles Passengers Pounds Pounds 

1924 84,400 3,230 1,058 2,358 

1925 246,623 10,026 107,758 5,528 
1926 211,378 10,176 127,15 1,99 
1927 203,907 14,695 182.67 1 3 

Since its founding the Junker all 


metal planes have been used in 
Sweden. So far not a single acci 
dent has occurred on the Swedish 
lines. The planes which are now 
used on these lines of the Aerotrans 
port have a loading capacity of 2,200 
pounds. Junker planes, as well as 
Fokker and Dornier, are being | 

for this service, all having a greate1 
capacity. The new Junker plan 
which will be in service soon, th 
G-31, will have a carrying capacity 
of 4,400 pounds with an average 


speed of 115 miles an hour 


ult 


Besides its regular passenger serv 
ice the company has conducted sev 
eral aerial expeditions. Last yea 
visits were made by one hundred and 
forty planes from Ystad in the 
southern part of Sweden to Kiruna, 
north of the Arctic Circle This 
expedition covered a total of 25,700 
miles, there were 2,122 takeoffs and 
8,528 passengers were carried. This 
company has also made several am 
bulance flights in the Stockholm 
archipelago, many of them saving 
human lives. 

A great increase has been noted in 
the traffic obtained from foreign 
tourists on the lines. 

The Aerotransport is sponsoring 
the first civilian flying school in 
Sweden established at the aerodrome 


at Stockholm. For this service thre: 





The Airport at Malmo, Sweden. 





De Haviland Moth planes are being 
used to instruct pupils. During the 
winter these planes are equipped with 
skis. Captain Ahrenberg, the ace of 
Swedish pilots, is in charge of the 
school. 

To further stimulate interest in 
aviation in this country more than 
thirty military and commercial fliers 
have just staged an exhibition at 
Stockholm More than 25,000 per- 
sons witnessed the exhibition staged 
to show the reliability of modern 
aircraft. 

Many improvements are being 


made and will be completed in the 





Close-up view of the tri-motored, 
low-wing, monoplane used by 
the A-B. Aerotransport of Swe- 


} 
den. 
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near future by the Aerotransport. 
The flying time between the various 
cities on the longer routes will be cut 
down, some by as much as two hours, 
by the acquisition of planes capable 
of maintaining 125 miles an hour air 
speed. All year around service will 


be given on the Helsingfors route 


which is usually ice bound several 
months of the year. 


SPU PEROUEONEOEEOOD RRO ERORORRRREHORS SUREREDEDORERROPOOEO HER EODOORERAEOOORORENORESS 


Tempe, Arizona, Beacon 


The erection of an airport beacon 
by the Tempe Civic Club of Tempe, 
\rizona, marks the first of a series 
of developments to open Arizona 
to night flying. 

The light at Tempe is a General 
Electric 24 in. revolving beacon and 
is standard equipment. It is the 
first light of its kind to be erected 
in Arizona. 

Tempe, a college town of 3,000, 
is favored by a formation long 
known as The Tempe Butte. The 
butte stands 300 ft. above the 
streets of the town. At the high 
est point on the butte the beacon 
will be attached to a steel structure 
20 feet high. Above the light will 
be a flag pole. 

The light will be a welcome aid 
to night fliers for it will guide them 
to municipal and commercial fields 
a short distance away. 

The Tempe beacon will light up 
the air from sunset to sunrise each 
night of the year. It replaces a 
much smaller light familiar to 
residents of central Arizona. 
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way 


mo Crayplahkes (ings 


6 OLLOW me!” 
\ startled and bewildered 
boatman gazed skyward from 
vhence this strange command had 
come For hours he had been ma 
neuvering his small craft in and out 
among the trees, the protruding 
roofs of houses, floating logs, and 
other debris. He was working his 
way tediously southward down the 
flooded Sunflower Basin in Missis- 
sippi. Stretching for miles on either 


side the thick, vellow, muddy 
water of the greatest flood America 
suffered. He had naturally 
supposed that with the exception of 
now and 


Was 


encountered 
and starving on 


the cattle he 
then, marooned 
small projections of land, he was 
alone on this vast sea of turgid water 

how could he know that the 
American Red Cross was using land 
and seaplanes in their great humani- 


tarian service ’ 


Yet, overhead he saw a plane 
which had swooped down, with 
motor ilenced, to yell to him this 


1 


terse command. A moment of doubt, 
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Planes can be used for pur- 
poses of saving life as well 
as for combat use—and 
here 1s the story of an ac- 
complishment imposstble 
without the airplane. 





hesitation, indecision; then he 
swerved his boat around, and sped at 
full speed toward the plane, which 
was circling about, guiding him to 
some unknown destination. Finally, 
the plane seemed to pause in mid-air 
over a lone Around this tree 
the pilot circled three times, then 
altitude, swooped 


tree. 
rose to a great 
down again and circled the tree sev- 
times. The boatman 
for the objective. 


more 
steered straight 
There, clinging desperately to a limb 
with arm, he found an ex- 
hausted, frightened woman, who was 
waving her other arm frantically to 


eral 


one 


her rescuers. 
Dramatic as it may 
but a single true incident of many 


seem, this is 


similar ones that occurred when air 





the 
radio and twentieth 
flood-fighting allies. Here, 
victim on 
had 


planes were recruited to join 


ranks of othe 
century 
the pilot had sighted the 
his regular inspection § tour, 
raised his altitude, sighted the boat, 
and guided it to the rescue. Without 
the squadron of thirty air and sea- 
planes placed by the United States 
Army and Navy at the disposal of 
the Red Cross during the emergency 


relief work in the flooded Mississippi 


valley, this hapless woman and 
thousands of others would not be 
alive today. Communications over 


an inundated area of 20,000 square 
miles were for the most part “flooded 
out.” On hundreds of little spots of 
high ground behind the broken levees 
were groups of refugees who had 
fled before the mighty onslaught of 
water, to seek safety wherever they 
could find it. To comb this area with 
boats would have required a fleet 
greater than could have possibly been 
Here, these in 
trepid the 
breach and literally saved the day, 


assembled for weeks. 


aviators stepped into 
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Morning and evening they flew over 
the area, spotting stranded refugees, 
reported to Red Cross headquarters 
where the levees were “going out,” 
giving a daily picture of the entire 
situation. It was not uncommon for 
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loaded to capacity with medical sup 
plies. She turned her nose south 
ward, and in an hour and a half, had 
delivered her precious cargo. 
Though flying for the Red Cross 
in this flooded area was no child’s 





an aviator to dash into the reliet 
headquarters at Memphis, and late: 
at New Orleans, where it was moved 
as the flood crest worked southward, 
and report sighting five hundred or 
a thousand refugees stranded on a 
levee with the water rising rapidly 
about them. No sooner would the 
aviator make his report than a wire 
less in the corner of the office would 
be sputtering a message to some ship 
to speed to the rescue. And a few 
hours later, hundreds of half clothed 
starving, weary refugees would joy 
fully sight a rescue ship fighting the 
torrential currents to get them 

Dispatching emergency supplies of 
medicine and transporting nurses 
and doctors, were other important 
functions of this squadron. Many of 
the refugee camps, some of them 
pitched on the levees, were com 
pletely cut off by water from the 
outside world. Transportation by 
boat was slow and tedious. Always, 
in emergencies, the planes were re 
sorted to. From Arkansas City, 
Arkansas, as a typical example, came 
this radiogram one afternoon: 

“Serious epidemic of dysentery, 
No medicine. Rush supplies.” 

By boat it would have taken 
thirty-six hours or longer to reach 
them. That afternoon, immediately 
after the message was received a sea- 


plane hopped off from Memphis 


Lieut. Bissel, pilot of this rescue 
plane, flew at night from Lang- 
ley Field to Miami, Fla., to 
carry antitoxin to tornado suf- 
ferers. 





play, more than 90,000 miles were 
covered by planes during the rescue 
period. Stationed at strategic points 
along the flood route, they consti- 
tuted the first line of defense of the 
largest peace-time relief organization 
ever assembled in America. They 
were its eyes and wings, discovering 
stranded refugees, sighting emerg 


gencies, warning of impending dan 
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gers, and speeding its relief workers 
over a 20,000 square mile area of 
flooded, desolate country in which a 
half million sufferers depended upon 
them for help 

Although this was the most spec- 
tacular chapter in airplane rescue 
history, planes were used three years 
ago by Red Cross workers when the 
mid-western tornado swept through 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. Then, 
however, their services were limited 
to carrying medical supplies. A long 
distance humanitarian feat that gets 
little applause today, was that of 
Lieutenant Bissel—an Army pilot 
who flew from Langley Field, Vir- 
ginia, to Miami, Florida, carrying 
typhoid antitoxin to tornado suffer- 
ers. This flight was made at night 

before the advent of beacon lights 
and route aids—and only the passing 
trains enabled the pilot to ascertain 
his course. 

When death rode the mighty tor- 
rent that swept down on Winooski 
Valley, Vermont, airplanes again 
provided advantageous look-out tow- 
ers, but because seaplanes were not 
obtainable, it was practically impos- 
sible for the pilots to land in the 
devastated area. Supplies were drop- 
ped from the air, and a code was 
necessary. At first it was meager, but 
served the purpose. As a result of 
the New England experiences, the 
first airplane relief signal code was 
devised for the Red Cross. The 
Army Air Corps detachment, serving 
with the American Red Cross in the 
Vermont area under Lieut. Col. Ben 





Even stranded dogs were res- 
cued. 
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jamin D. Foulois, since appointed 
Assistant Chief the Army Air 
Corps, evolved this code which, it is 
anticipated, will be adopted by the 
Red Cross workers. 
The code utilizes the simplest form 
of visual signals, somewhat like those 
for use between ground troops and 
co-operating aircraft in war, in which 


of 


those on the ground signal the plane 
with strips of white cloth laid flat 
and the plane sig 
nals with engine blasts caused by 
opening the throttle. This roaring 
blast, it develops, is easily recognized. 
The detail 
tion at present, follows: 
lirplane to Ground 
Short blasts from airplane engine ; 


upon the ground, 


> 


d code, under considera 


airplane also making circles over 
town 
lirplane Signals 
1. Do you need anything ?—three 


short blasts, repeated three times. 


2. Message not understood, re- 
peat—-three short blasts, repeated 


three times 
: 


3. Message understood, await our 


return—two short blasts, repeated 


three times. 
4. Stand by for a drop package 
blasts, repeated three 


four short 


times 





Ground to Airplane 


1. Use cloth strips, 12 feet long 
and two feet wide, to make code let- 
ters 

2. Use black cloth on snow and 
white cloth on bare ground. 

3. Place letters 
away from buildings ; 


in an open lot, 
spread out flat 
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on ground, and hold corners down 
with stones. 

4. Place each letter 20 feet apart 
and then stand from letters 
about 50 feet so that pilot can see 


away 


them. 
5. Local authorities to place three 
men in charge of this work, with 





The Navy radio operator dis- 
patches planes and boats to the 
rescue. 





instructions to keep constantly on 
watch for airplanes during daylight 
hours, and to immediately put out 
cloth upon signal from airplane. 
Ground Signals 
1. Message understood—wait: V. 
2. Message understood—re- 
peat: X. 


not 





Stranded on the lone tree, to the 
left, was a woman who was res- 
cued by an airplane look-out. 





? 
». 


4. 


We need nothing— Y 


End cf 
We need 


message 


(he 


XX. 


re follows 


either 


of the letter signals which follow) 
A—Outer clothing. 
AA—Adrenalin 
AE—Aloin Compound 
AF—Ammonium Chloride. 
AH—Ammonia, Aromatic 
Spirits of. 


AI—Asperin 
AK- 


Acid, Carboli 


Ethyl 


Powders 


Jandages 
Absorbent 


Adhesive 


Paris 


AL—Alcohol, 

\ N—Chloroform 
AT—Ether. 

\ U—Castor Oil 
AV—Boric Acid 
\X—Dover’s 
\Y—Digitalis, Tincture. 
E—Underclothing 
FEA—Bismuth, Subnitrate 
F—Boots and Shoes 
FH—Zine Oxide. 

F I—Petrolatum. 
FK—Gauze, rolls 
FL—Gauze, 

EN Cotton, 

I’ T—-Crenolin, Bandages. 
Fl Plaster, 

FV —Plaster of 

FX 


toxin. 


Serum, Diphtheria Anti- 


FY—Serum, Scarlet Fever 
Antitoxin. 


H— Yeast. 


HA—Vaccine 


HE 


Vaccine, 
EE—Argyrol. 


, Typhoid 


Smallpox. 
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A section of the flooded area 
near Winooski, Vt., showing how 
the ground signals would look 


to an aviator. H K—We need 


blankets. 


I: F—Calomel. 
I}H—Cascara Sagrada 
EI—Magnesium Sulphate 
DK—Mercurochrome. 
I’L—Morphine Sulphat 
I’; N—Capsules, Gelatin 
ET—Compound, Catharti 
Pills. 


“U—Sodium Bicarbonate 
\ 





hook to put down. Valuable as it is 
as a work on a subject on which 


r 


, ~ . . e is too little knowledge, the great 
—Sodium Bicarbonate et ae S = 


Menthae Pip. 
I-X—Sodium Salicylate 
EY—Thymol Iodide. 
ij 


*A—Potassium Permanganat« 


. 
bulk of readers will appreciate it 
equally for the descriptive passages 
and for two inspired chapters the 
one dealing with “A Philosophy for 


ae ; lying” and the other ‘Aerial An 
Sodium, Bromid« ee 


FI 

FF—Quinine. 

HF—Vaccine, Scarlet Feve: 

HH—Vaccine, Tetanus Anti 
toxin. 

NI—Miscellaneous Drugs 

HK—Blankets. 

HL—Milk. 

H N—Candles. 


tics.’ The author has caught the 
spirit of flying—which is as hard to 
catch as his favorite clouds—and in 
some way has transferred that spirit 


to this book 


High Adventure, by James Nor 
man Hall (Houghton-Mifflin, $2.00) : 
To those whose only idea of instruc 
tion is the type given in dual control 
planes, the chapters dealing with the 
Bleriot training given the members 
ot the Lafavette Escadrille in France 
will be especially interesting. Aside 
from the vivid adventure of this sim- 
ply recorded narrative of a member 
of that famous group of flyers, there 
is much to be learned by the reader. 

These flyers learned to maneuver 
in the same way that the pioneers 


( / , } 
(¢ iviuuca 


page YO) 








I—Saccharine. 
K—Salt. 
L—Pepper. 

N— Matches. 
T—Bacon. 
U—Bread 


Book Reviews 


The Book of the Sky, by M 
Luckiesh (Dutton, $3.50): A tec 
nical book is not supposed to be en 
tertaining, but the author of this one 
has so interspersed his descriptions 
of clouds and their effect on fiving 
weather with accounts of trips in th 


ifthe 


air into cloudland, that it is a difficult 





Two Red Cross Workers who 
made rescue history during the 
Mississippi inundation. 
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Where are the Light ‘Plane 


H] XJ he \merican 
ght aeroplane clubs?’ 


Chere are none; that is, 


ce 


are I 


have in England 


Reasot1 Because there are no 


\merican light airplanes 


Why are 


a rplan : 


there no American light 


‘Hea only reply. 


Vrittel lozens 


knows,” | 


and dozens ot 


\merican designers and 
manufacturers begging for a light 
several ar- 


the 


sportplane, and written 


subject for aeronau 


e Sperry (bless his me- 
an admirable light- 


the ‘Mes 


com 


called 


he 


flew it 


plane hie 
sengel himself, 
his home near Garden 
Farmingdale, 
landed it in 
hayfields 


in 
He 
idkerchief 

off of ordinary country 


City t s factory 


Island. 


Size 


he ypped it abroad 
\merican 


while at- 


he 
e great loss of 
forfeited his life 
tempting to cross the English Chan- 


ge , : 
nel in his littl 


ship. 

\lessenger was too expensive 
yecome popular, however, partic 
rly at that early stage of the game. 
facture was discontinued 
rence’s death. 

the world-famous 
and “Moth,” with its 80 h.p. 


otor and, although several 


has 


DeHav 


clish lightplanes are on the 
he Moth is more universally 


any other. It is the typical 


f 


ghtplane. 

is sturdily built, as are 
lish planes, with passenger 
tandem. Its top speed is 


1 pilot in 


out eighty-five miles‘'an hour and 
The 
in-line 


Cirrus is a four cylinder, 


motor cooled. 

ightplane club idea was given 
a great impetus in. England by a sub- 
the government, but even 
artificial stimulus the 


wut this 


‘ lubs? 


By Earle Ovington 


lightplane movement would probably 


have made greater progress in Eng 
land than in this country for the 
same reason that the bicycle and the 
motorcycle is more popular there 


than here. 
In America, we who can afford a 
more pretentious vehicle than the 


bicycle or the motorcycle turn up our 
noses at these plebian mounts; and 
many of us who can afford no bet 


ter would rather go without personal 





Earle Ovington, the frst air mail 
pilot. 





than 
Or, 


of artificial locomotion 


use these humble conveyances 


means 


more often, we mortgage our homes 


and buy a car “on tick 

The 
on the contrary, peddles off on his 
hitches his 
twin 


Englishman of limited means, 


week-end vacation, or 
to 


wheeler and takes his family 


sidecar his single or two 
for a 
ride in the country. 


Our “pride” often stands in the 

way of our enjoyment of life! 
Strictly speaking, I should not say 

that \merican light 


planes. 


there no 


There 


are 


are; and some 


of 


Food 


look like little 
But, untorunately, their pro 


them mighty 
ships. 
duction has been greatly handicapped 
by the lack of a reliable and inex 
pensive American moto Foreign 
motors have been used but they are 
not ideally suited to American con 
ditions, and our Uncle Sam still de 
mands little 


ing them into the country 

What the 
country, and needs badly, is a light, 
reliable, and inexpensive motor of 
between sixty and eighty horsepower 
in sufficient quantities to simulate the 


his rake-off for bring 


industry needs in this 


use of the lightplane lo be sure, 
we are also anxiously waiting for a 
motor old 
OX-5 but I am now confining my 
self to the lightplane and I do not 
consider the modern three place job, 
the OX-5, 
‘nt defi 


to replace the reliable 


so universally used with 
as a “lightplane”’ in the 
nition of the word 


pre S¢ 


We have several promising Ameri 
the light 
far, 


can motors, suitable for 


but 


plane, on the horizon; so 
unfortunately, they seem to have had 
trouble making headway toward the 
zenith. They come above the horizon 
far enough to get us all “het up” 
with anticipation and then do a tail 
spin back into commercial oblivion. 
regarding 
to 
have 


Frankly, the situation 
the lightplane motor 
this: Those 
the facilities to design and manufac 


seems be 


concerns which 


ture such a motor on a production 
basis are too busy trying to keep pace 
with the demand for motors of 
greater power, or are unwilling to 


enter the lightplane field because of 
the possible injury to their business 
on the larger powerplants. 

-ngland started making “toy” air 
planes and holding annual competi 
at The first 
ships were, literally, toys. One of 


Avro, had a motor rated 
' 


tions therefor Lymm 
them, the 


at three horsepowe! They evolved 
from the gliders and were, from a 
practical standpoint, merely power- 


driven gliders. 
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Experience proved these little 
ships aerodynamically efficient but of 
little practical use. And so the 
ditions of the competition 
changed to admit ships of greater 
horsepower and weight. And from 
these ships evolved the “light aero 
plane” as England knows it today. 
The DH Moth is typical, as I have 
It is not so light as the early 


con 


were 


said. 
English lightplanes but, on the othe: 
hand, is not so heavy as our present 
three-place jobs. It is substantial 
enough to be really serviceable in 
cross-country work. Sir Alan Cob 
ham, for instance, made some cross 
country trips with this little plane 
which proved it to be 
many of its larger and more power 
ful sisters. 

At this point I wish to sound a 
word of warning against too light a 
ship for American conditions. And 
to drive the lesson home I will men 
tion a well-known foreign lightplane 
This will do its manufacturer’s busi 
ness no harm as it is not used to any 
extent in this country. I refer to the 
l‘arman Sport. 

The Farman Sport is, in 
ways, a remarkable little ship. It 
hops off the ground with a very short 
run, climbs at a steep angle, and 
lands at almost a walking pace; actu 
ally, at twenty-five miles per hour 
In any kind of a wind that means it 
floats down like a parachute. Furth 
ermore, it maneuvers like a pursuit 
ship of ten times its power. 

The Farman Sport, however, is 
not ideally suited to American con 
ditions. Its whole construction is 


as reliable as 


many 


An Avro Avian, an English light 


plane with a Cirrus four-cylinder 





motor. 
too light, particularly its landing 
gear. As a ship to keep in the vicin- 


ity of a good field, or as an interest- 
ing plaything for the man who takes 
occasional and short hops, it has its 
place. But as a ship to put out on 
the American market, for the gen- 
eral and hard usage it would get in 
a lightplane club, it is not constructed 
substantially enough. I'd hate to 
start across the continent in it with 
out a supply of spare parts available. 
And a lightplane suitable for our 
market should be able to negotiate 
such a flight without frequent stops 
for repairs and replacements. 
There is one characteristic pos- 
sessed by most of the foreign light- 
planes, however, which I would like 
to see incorporated in every Ameri- 
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can lightplane. I refer to a com- 
paratively low landing speed. 

Manufacturers of the three-place 
jobs today have, in my opinion, sac 
rificed too much to top speed. 

I don’t blame them because, from 
a selling standpoint, it was almost 
essential. At an airmeet, for in- 
stance, we'll say the American Dove 
won first place in most of the speed 
races. Result: the American Dove 
gets three-fourths of the publicity. 
And publicity sells ships. The fact 
that the Lone Sparrow landed at a 
much lower speed than the Dove, 
climbed at a much steeper angle 
than the Dove, and carried a greater 
weight than the Dove, with the same 
weight and power, was entirely lost 
sight of. And yet, other things be- 
ing equal, I’d rather have the Spar- 
row than the Dove. And on a cross- 
country flight, where getting there 
was more important than the speed 
of going, I’d put my money on the 
Sparrow. 

Most of the three-place jobs of 
today are using a wing curve that is, 
essentially, a speed curve. In order 
to get a high L/D, a comparatively 
sharp burble point must be accepted 
as well as a comparatively low Ky 
at great angles of attack. You can’t 
stall such a ship into a field at a 
high angle of attack, nor climb out 
of a comparatively small field after 
an emergency landing. Personally, 
I believe a wing curve with a greater 
proportionate lift, and a flatter burble 
point, would be more suitable for the 
light plane and the ship used for 
instruction. 

(Continued on page 88) 





a German 


A Klemm-Daimler, 
light plane with a two-cylinder 


motor. 
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Y lliEN the 


Stinson-Detroiter mono 


six-passenger, 


plane soared into the air 


at Curtiss Field, recently, begin 
ning ast-to-coast flight, five of 
its passengers were human freight 

the cht of the sixth was em 
bodied in the most modern and 
complete radio apparatus ever in 

talled on a plane. 

One of the human passengers, a 
competent radio operator, served as 
companion and guardian to the 
inanimate but not _ inarticulate 
passenger,—the radio equipment 

‘he other four passengers were Lt 
Geo. W. Hopkins, the pilot; Capt. 
Gordon Smith of the New York 
American; R. Ve Wall of the Toledo 
National Safety Council, and J. C 
Ingrai of the Universal Press 
Service The radio operator is 





ea 
Wind-driven generator. Note 


single-bladed propeller. 





H. C. Leuteritz, Engineering Divi 
Radio Corporation of 
America. A relief radio operator in 
he person of W. G, Fisk, of the 
Aircraft Division of the 
KCA, was in readiness about half- 
way along the route, at one of the 


4 


Radio 


forty-six cities and aviation centers 
that will be touched in the 10,000 
mile coast-to-coast and return air 
jaunt 

lhrough the elaborate radio equip 


ment which has just been designed 


and d veloped by The Radio Cor 
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Receiver for coast-to-coast arr- 
plane test. 





poration of America and its asso- 
ciated companies, and now demon- 
strated for the first time, it is hoped 
to effect continuous telephone and 
telegraph communication with the 
ground throughout the flight. For 
this purpose arrangements have been 
made with stations of the Radio 
marine Corporation of America and 
others to cooperate by communicat- 
ing with the plane. The known 
points where stations will cooperate 
are at Tuckerton, N. J., Bush Ter 
minal, N. Y., Philadelphia, Chatham 
and Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Wash 
ington, D. C., Cleveland and Chicago, 
Iil., New Galveston and 


Los Angeles. 


Orleans, 


The aid of the radio amateur has 
also been enlisted by special bulle- 
tins broadcast through the American 
Radio Relay League to some 2,000 of 
the most able amateurs in the coun- 
try requesting that every possible 
assistance be rendered. As a fur- 
ther incentive the New York Ameri- 
can is offering three cups as prizes to 
be awarded to the amateur who re- 
ceives a message the greatest dis 
tance from the plane, to the amateur 
conducting two-way communication 
by telephone or telegraph over the 
greatest distance, and to the ama 
teur rendering the most valuable 
service to the flight. By these means 
each city will be apprised in adyance, 
by radio, of the exact time of de- 
parture at the plane’s take-off, and 
the expected hour of arrival so that 


provision may be made for the re 
ception at the landing field. 

Efforts will also be made to co 
operate with broadcasting stations 
in each locality for the interception 
and rebroadcasting over the air of 
speech from the plane while in flight. 
This will be especially effective if, as 
is expected, civic officials and promi 
nent business men are taken aloft for 
invitation flights. The radio listener 
in the home will then enjoy the thrill 
of listening to a “radio air inter 
view” as given out by the local 
celebrities while aloft in the plane. 

The radio equipment weighs under 
117 Ibs. all told, and has a power 
rating of 100 watts. Each unit is 
extremely compact and rugged, and 
is housed in an aluminum cabinet 
The transmitter which is designed 
for combined telephone and _ tele 
graph operation weighs only 18 lbs. 
including tubes, and measures 16 in. 
wide and 12 in. high by 8 in. deep. 
Its call letters are 2X BK and it is 
equipped to transmit on 120 meters. 

The mechanism is mounted on the 
back of a vertical duralumin panel. 





The complete set, less generator. 
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In front of this panel are mounted 
two UX-210 Radiotrons, 
tioning as a master oscillator and the 
other as a speech amplifier. There 
are also two UX-211 Radiotrons, one 


one tunc 


serving as an output amplifier, the 
other as a modulator. All the tubes 
are mounted on sponge rubber cush- 
ions. The top and lower half of the 
panel are perforated for ventilation, 
and hinged so that when opened 
there is easy access to the parts. 

The transmitter is operated from 
a control box weighing eight pounds, 
and measuring 6 in. wide by 12 in 


high by 8 in. deep. This unit ts 


placed in the rear of the passenget 
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tion. The tuning is uni-controlled. 
The power supply for the equip 
ment is obtained from a wind-driven 
generator with a constant speed self 
fan. Its weight is 
including 5% lbs. 
The maximum output 
The 
torpedo-shaped generator is attached 
to the the left 
the plane to reduce wind resistance 
while the plane is in flight. A cable 
leading into the cabin and under the 
flooring the 
the transmitter, after passing through 
a filter box which permits the opera- 


regulating air 
about 50 Ibs., 
the air 
of the generator is 700 watts. 


fc yr 


fan. 


struts of wing on 


connects generator to 


tion of both the transmitter and the 





cabin convenient to the 


This box contains the antenna tuning 


Ope rator 


variometer and switches for chang 
ing from send to receive, and from 


continuous-wave transmission to 
telephone work; it encloses as well 
telephone jacks, interphone trans 


and all other 


the 


former equipment 
necessary 


entire set. 


for control of the 

By means of an interchangeabk 
coil system the has 
wave-length ranges, from 85 to 150 
meters for amateur reception, from 
550 to 850 ship and 
coastal station reception, and from 
850 to 1,100 meters for weather r¢ 
ports and beacon signals from gov 
ernment stations. It weighs approxi 
mately 12 lbs., including tubes and 
measures 1434 in. 
high by 25@ in. 
tubes of low power consumption and 


receiver three 


meters for 


wide by 10 in 
deep. Five small 


on sponge rubber cushions 
The first 


radio frequency amplifiers 


mounted 


function as two 


follows: 
tubes are 


followed by a detector and two 


stages of audio frequency amplifica 








Interior of radio receiver for 
coast-to-coast airplane flight. 





receiver from the wind-driven gen 
erator without batteries. 

To permit operation of the set by 
either the pilot or the operator and 
them, 


communication between 


there is installed a small jack box 


for 


weighing a half pound and measur 
ing 334 in. by 334 in. by 1% in. 
The antenna is reeled out through 
a Micarta with 
metal end flange. 
locks the reel against rotation when 
length of 


tubing fair-lead 


A clamping device 
antenna has 


the desired 


been let out. 
Conveniently near the operator is 


an antenna ammeter, weighing a 
quarter of a pound, of the remote 
control type for checking the opera- 
tion of the receiver. To complete 
the equipment are two 
aviators leather helmets 


phones, cords, and plugs, and a re- 


standard 


with ear- 


ceiving helmet with headphones, all 


practically sound-proof. An anti- 
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noise microphone arranged — for 
breast mounting is also provided for 


telephone communication. 
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No “Best” Type 


SCOR OEEEROEO ODER EH OOD HERONS COCOEEOONOOREEAUOR EER AGEOEOEERONOREREREAREOEGEEGRNOSS 


Despite the multifarious types, 
designs and sizes and functions ot 
airplanes in existence in all parts 


of the world today there is no 
heavier-than-air 
craft, according to Edward P. 
Warner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, who is rec- 


ognized as one of the outstanding 


“best” type of 


aeronautical engineers. 

“\Vhat is ‘best’ depends upon the 
Neither 
monoplane nor biplane has proven 


end to be accomplished. 


and generally su 
Machines with 
neither 


itself definitely 
perior to the other. 
external 
driven from the field nor been over 
the structure 
contained within the wings. Air- 
planes with one engine and those 


bracing have 


come by those with 


with two engines and those with 
more exist side by side.” 

Mr. Warner did express the be 
lief, that con 
structed airplanes are the best, be- 


however, simply 


cause there are 


for them to 


less opportunities 
go wrong. “6 com- 
plicate the structure is to make the 
minimum conditions of safety less 
simple and sure, and it is because 
most of the proposals for radical 
the 


operati mn of 


modification in fundamental 


method of heavier- 
than-air craft are suggestions for 


for 
parts 


increasing complication and 


introducing new working 


them as a whole with 


that I view 

considerable skepticism,” he said. 
The designs of airplanes, Mr. 

Warner said, are at present well 


established and indications are that 


they probably will suffer no fun- 
damental changes for many years 
to come. He said that it would not 
do “to ignor or deny the possibility 
funda- 


of invention producing a 


mental modification in the whole 
mode of operation of heavier-than- 
air craft, but, whatever happens, 
the laws of aerodynamics will re- 
main unchanged and will continue 
the 
machine that flies, however the de- 


page 


to govern behavior of every 


(Continued on 90) 
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Pioneer -Air Pilots 


Adolphe Pegoud 


By Albert Buranelli 


H] reat innovator in the myself that, and I confessed to my In the autumn of 1911 Captain 


~ 


le art of navigating the air self that I believed that I had all of Carlin was sent to the aviation camp 


S \dolphe Pegoud. He those qualities.” at Satory to become one of the early 
blazed the way for the test pilots and On the 29th of January, 1910, military pilots. Thither, through his 
stunt flyers of today. He revolu- Pegoud was transferred to the Third influence, followed Pegoud. As the 
tionized the art of mechanical flight. Regiment of Colonial Artillery at Captain’s mechanician he attended 
And he might be recognized as the Toulon. There he met up with a the 1912 army maneuvers. Finally 


patron saint of the Caterpillar Club, certain Captain Carlin. The Captain he was appointed to the flying school 
that exclusive organization of which was a believer in this new science at Bron as a free scholar. He made 


Colonel Lindbergh is a manifold which so many of his colleagues rapid headway under the guidance of 
member; for Pegoud, be it known, scoffed at; and thus, through their the famous Plantier, and in Febru 
was the first pilot to abandon his mutual interest in aviation, he be- ary, 1913, he passed the final test 
plane in the air by the parachute came Pegoud’s friend and advisor. for his brevet. He had his wings, 
route When he rose from. the 
Juvis 1erodrome on the Ist of 
September, 1913, a new era in fly 
ing i ived; and before the wheels 
of his plane again touched the 
ground he had perpetuated his nam« 


in the annals of the air. 

Pegoud was born on the 13th day 
yf June, 1889; the fourth son of a 
small landowner of Montferrat, a 
village in Southern France. At four 
s apprenticed to the local 


teen he wi 
butcher at Virieu. There he re 
mained until shortly after his eigh 
teenth birthday. On August Sth, 
1907, he enlisted in the Fifth Regi 
ment Chasseurs de Afrique, then 
stationed at Mustapha, Morocco, and 
engaged in a campaign against the 


Riffian tribesmen. Pegoud saw his 
share of the fighting. On one 


occasion his company was ambushed, 
and in the battle that followed he 
won a promotion. 

\t Casa Blanca, in May, 1908, 
Pegoud was taken down with a fever. 
During the long days of his con 
valescence he read, in month old peri 
odicals, of the great progress avia 
tion was then making in France 
Santos Dumont, Bleriot, Latham and 
others were finding their wings. He 
avidly read the accounts of the 
pioneers and their flights. When at 
the pinnacle of his success, he said: 

lo qualify for this vocation it 
required courage, cold blood, skill, 
mastery of one’s self, a_ certain 
amount of disregard for one’s life 

yes, all of that. ... Was I 
adapted for it? Oftentimes I asked 
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and on the 13th he stepped out into 
civilian life. 

The life of a soldier still had an 
appeal for him, but he wished to 
utilize his newly acquired knowledge. 
The Balkan 
caught his attention, and he thought 
of enlisting as a military pilot. In 
deed, he offered his services to 
Serbia and Roumania in turn. When 
turned 


embroglio of 1913 


nothing came of the matte: 
to Bleriot for work. 

Pegoud’s first taste of popular ac 
claim came on the 9th of August. A 
wire launching apparatus, designed 
to enable a plane to rise and land on 
a vessel at sea, had been devised by 
Bleriot. Pegoud was picked to test 
it. He did so before the Minister of 
Marine, Army and Navy officers and 
a large crowd. His skillful man 
euvering was applauded _ enthusi 
astically. 

M. Bonnet, the inventor of a para 
chute, now approached Pegoud with 
a proposal that he test the contrivance 
by leaping from a plane with it. He 
agreed, and the afternoon of the 19th 
was set for the event. An old 
Bleriot, powered by an equally old 
Anzani engine was taken to the spot 
chosen for the trial. A large crowd 
had gathered for the spectacle 

Considerable trouble was experi 
enced with the engfhe, and Pegoud 
ordered it overhauled. Superstitious 
bystanders protested saying that to 
go on with the project would be fly 
ing in the face of Providence; but 
Pegoud merely observed something 
to the effect that he did that every 
time he made a flight, and went on 
about his business. 

It was not until about seven o’clock 
that everything was ready for the 
test. Most of the spectators had 
gone. The photographers were pre- 
paring to leave when the announce 
ment came. They hurried to arrange 
their cameras. 

Pegoud climbed into the cockpit 
He left the ground quickly and soon 
reached a height of about six hun 
dred feet. There he circled trying 
to gain altitude; but the rickety old 
bus had reached its ceiling, and 
obstinately refused to go higher 

Suddenly the watchers saw him 
wave his hand. The nose of the plan 
turned slightly downward; behind 
him the parachute flared open and 
Pegoud, lifted from his seat hung 
The plane, re 


dangling in mid-air 
§ 
] 


lieved of. his weight, zoomed and 
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climbed above him. Pegoud floated 
down, and dropped into the upper 
branches of a tree. 

Others had parachuted from 
planes before; but Pegoud was the 
first pilot, who, alone in a plane, had 
abandoned it in flight. Thus he paved 
the way for others. 

Bleriot had tickled the risibilities 
of the “experts” by maintaining that 
should one of his planes be capsized 
in the air, there would be no danger 
“if the pilot kept his head, and the 
plane was at a sufficient height.” 
Manipulation of the controls was all 
that was necessary to bring it back 
to the normal position of flight. 

That was heresy. Some said that 
the machine could never stand the 
strain; others that the pilot in such 





This 1s the first of a series 
of articles dealing with 
some of the pioneers in the 
conquest of the air—men 
who had little data on 
which to base their ofin- 
tons, but who had the 
courage to go forward in a 
new and untried frofes- 
sion. Other articles will 
appear in future 1ssues of 


Popular Aviation. 





a peculiar position would surely lose 
his head. 

Pegoud approached Bleriot with 
the suggestion that he be allowed to 
settle the controversy. The engi- 
neer hesitated. He knew his ma- 
chines; but who could vouch for a 
man’s presence of mind under such 
startling conditions? It was only 
after a great deal of insistence on 
Pegoud’s part that he finally ac 
quiesced. 

September Ist 
An ordi 


The morning of 
was set for the attempt. 
nary Bleriot monoplane of the XI 
single seater type, built in 1912, with 
a few slight modifications, stood on 
the aerodrome at Juvisy on the day 
set. Just before getting into the 
plane Pegoud handed a mechanic his 
purse, and said jokingly: 

“Here is my purse. 
come down it’s yours.” 

The following account of that his 
toric event was written by an eve 


If I don’t 


witness: 
“When at a height of about three 
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thousand feet, M. Pegoud deliber 
ately stopped the engine, and put the 
nose of the monoplane down, start- 
ting a descent as nearly as possible 
on the vertical. When at about six- 
teen hundred feet he worked his 
elevator, and gradually brought the 
machine on its back without twisting 
it or making it corkscrew (barrel 
roll). The machine then started 
what we might call a very flat vol 
plane on its back, and continued in 
that position for about five hundred 
yards, coming down gradually mean 
while. Using his controls again the 
machine assumed by degrees a ver 
tical position, which it kept up for a 
few seconds only, and gently came 
back to the ordinary position of 
flight.” 

Pegoud said afterward: 

“Everything went splendidly. The 
levers answered the slightest touch 
I remained a long time head down- 
ward because I wanted to, not be- 
cause I could not help it. The 
sensation is strange; but not un 
pleasant, and the machine did not 
pitch at all.” 

On the following day he repeated 
his performance at Buc for the bene- 
fit of Army, Navy and Government 
officials. 

Pegoud had all of the qualities of 
a popular hero, and Paris—always a 
hero worshipper—made the most of 
him. The newspapers urged that he 
be made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. On every hand he was be- 
set by the omnipresent autograph 
hunters. He solved the problem in 
his own fashion. He carried signed 
picture postcards of himself, and 
these he gave to all who asked. 

Only twenty-four, he was a small, 
dapper chap with brilliant dark eyes 
that scintillated with good humor. 
His mustache was dark, and worn a 
la Kaiser. In deportment he was 
quiet and circumspect; although a 
great practical joker. He always 
minimized his achievements. 

Pegoud now determined to thrust 
his machine into every conceivable 
position that it could be placed in 
the air. With this object in view he 
went aloft at Buc on the 21st. When 
at a good altitude he went into a 
vertical dive. To the amazement of 
the spectators he pulled up in a ver- 
tical climb—and swung on over. He 
had looped. 

Early on the afternoon of the 25th 


(Continued on page 83) 
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‘Plane 


UVeTSUS 


eA uto 


HIRTY-FIVE thousand miles 
in the air with his own hand 
at the “joy stick’”’ have taught 
Johnson of Lincoln that 

and 


are 
drive than 


George E 


cheaper, faster 


airplanes 
for business 


easier to 
automobiles. 

All these flying hours were spent 
last year from June until December, 
while Mr. Johnson was attending to 
his interests as a bridge contractor in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. A former state superintendent 
of public works, Mr. Johnson is now 
one of the leading contractors of 
this region. 

Five and a half cents a mile covers 
he declares, including 
the that not materialize. 
Four cents a mile was the actual 
cost of running an ordinary stock 
biplane over all this part of the mid- 
dle west. With a smaller and more 
efficient ship which he is now con- 
sidering, he hopes this summer to 
travel twice as far at an expense of 


all expenses, 


ones do 


only 3 cents a mile. 

That would make flying for busi- 
ness cheaper than travel by train! 

“Any man fit to drive a car can be 
a pilot,” Mr. Johnson asserts. “‘If he’s 
not fit, he should no more be allowed 
to drive than to fly.” 

Though in his forties, Mr. Johnson 
thinks his age no bar to life as an 
aviator. No one with sound judg- 
ment and keen senses, says he, need 
be “off the air.” 

Although Mr. Johnson has been 
actually piloting only since last year, 
he began his air career seven seasons 
when a local flyer started an air 
school here. From taking a few 
rides, he progressed to taking a few 
lessons but at first did not consider 
the planes then used as practical for 
ordinary commercial work. 

\fter his term as a public official, 


ago 


Avia tron 


~z, 
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George E. Johnson, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who found a plane cheaper 


to operate than his car. 





however, he began a business routine 
that gave him another view of the 
situation. Because of the peculiar 
constitution of county boards, con- 
tractors who want their money 
promptly find it necessary to be on 
hand when the money is given out. 
So in his endeavor to be Johnny-on- 
the-Spot, Mr. Johnson was traveling 
2,000 miles by car during the first 
week of every month and trying to 


sandwich project inspections and 
other business in between. During 


the rest of the month, he would drive 
about 1,200 miles a week. This life, 
strenuous but without the compensa- 
tions of exercise, was telling on his 
physique. 

For another thing, the type of 
plane had been greatly improved. 
Metal tubing had cut down weight 
and added strength to the fuselage. 
Setter designs had decreased wing 
resistance, improved balance and 
made a more efficient machine gen- 
erally. 

His light six was costing him 6 or 
7 cents a mile at the lowest. 

Then he turned to flying and soon 
got a license. 

Cross country flying was now in 
prospect and that sort of work is a 
lot different than hopping around the 
home field. Most men learn it by 
venturing farther and farther away 





until they finally land on unfamiliar 
fields miles away. Mr. Johnson 
streaked off 200 miles the first time 
and did not get off the course once. 

With him, however, was an expert 
pilot to aid in the selection of fields 
for landing. His own unusual knowl- 
edge of the country he traveled, 
gained during years spent as engi 
neer and contractor, helped immeas- 
urably. The streams, railroads and 
lay of the land are all impressed 
upon his mind. Not everything looks 
unfamiliar from the air. 

The machine that he flies carries 
three persons, is engined with a 90 
horsepower motor, and costs $2,875. 
On the theory that it will be used 
up in two years (quite an exaggera- 
tion) the depreciation cost has been 
worked out at 1% cents a mile. Add 
to this 114 cents for “contingencies,” 
or unusual expenses that Mr. John- 
son has not yet met with. 

Gas for the ship at 25 cents a gal 
lon is expended at the rate of nine 
gallons a hundred miles and oil at 
25 cents a quart lasts a similar dis- 
tance. The total, then, is 5% cents 

As summer approaches, he is ex- 
perimenting with another machine, 
smaller, carrying but two passengers, 
and capable of making the same 
speed on half the gasoline. Three 
cents a mile paper expenditure, with 
an actual cost, counting depreciation, 
of only 2 or 2! is the advan 
tage he believes it offers. 


2 cents, 


It does not take the services of a 


skilled mechanic all the time, says 





30 


Mr. Johnson, to keep the privately 
owned plane in running order. Every 
15 or 20 thousand miles the valves 
must be ground and simple adjust 
ments made on the trusses every few 
thousand miles. For shelter, a gar 
age-like shed is ample. 

Several men in the middle west of 
Mr. Johnson’s acquaintance are fol 
lowing his plan, but with this diffe 
ence. In almost every instance the) 
make long hops only, with hundreds 
of miles between the stopping points 
while they attend to interests in 
widely-separated localities. 


; 


“T see nothing against the short 





hop,”’ he declares. “Never yet hav 
| had to go more than two miles to 
town, and there’s always some one to 
offer a ‘lift.’ Usually I can get 
within a quarter of a mile of a bridge 
job.” 

That brings us to the question ot 
landings. Far more small towns in 
this region have municipal airports 
than most people imagine. Ten pet 
cent of the county seat towns in 
Nebraska have their fields. Cows 
may graze on them, but still they are 
airports that will mean much in th 
future. Lacking one of these, there 
are the golf links and, finally, the 
pasture or stubble field. 

Do the farmers resent the intru 
sion? They do not. At least, but one 
of them ever ordered Mr. Johnson 
off the place. Most of them are on 
the spot and ready to assist as soon 
as he descends. As he is always 
careful to shoo stray stock from be 


neath his wheels, he has not yet 
played the role of 
butcher. 

Golf clubs—that’s different. 

“[ want the keepers to kick,” Mr 
Johnson explains. “First they kicl 


impromptu 
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then the members decide that then 
town really should have an airport.” 

Gasoline is always available, for 
ordinary varieties can be used when 
necessary. And no need to worry 
about auto thieves. Not once during 
Mr. Johnson’s absence has his plane 
been tampered with. People seem to 
realize that idle fingers might cause 
death 

Che table of mail plane pilots who 
always go through despite terrific 
odds has built up in the public mind 
a slightly erroneous idea of the im 
portance of storms in relation to 
aviation. Only twice during the 





Mr. Johnson beside his plane 


at his home hangar. 





period from June to July, 1927, was 
Mr. Johnson held up by the weather 
man. And then for only half a day 
at a time 

Sleet and fog are among the few 
conditions, he avers, that cannot be 
conquered ordinarily. Storms that 
blacken summer skies usually may 
be skirted in safety. On a day of low 
visibility, he flew from Lincoln to 
Dodge City, Kans., and back within 
200 feet of the ground nearly all the 
way. 

“That was a bit foolish,” he ad 
mits. “If every pilot would follow 
the rule of getting a couple thousand 
feet altitude before leaving the home 
field, there would be fewer accidents. 
\With that much gliding room, one 
can always find a safe landing. But 
in the fog, as I was, I would have 
had to land straight ahead had any 
thing happened.” 

Fully 70 per cent of aerial mishaps 
come to inexperienced men in old 


tashioned ships, Mr. Johnson be 


J une, 1925 


heves Ju t how little real peril he 
thinks is connected with the pilot 
business is shown by his act in buy- 
ing a flying field and school now 
being run under the active manage- 
ment of his eldest son, Theodore. 

Mr. Johnson's final flight in 1927, 
made in the face of a raging blizzard, 
convinced him of two things: That 
flying really is safe even under un 
usual conditions, and that it is a lot 
more pleasant in an enclosed ma 
chine. So before another snow falls, 
he expects to add a coach model to 
his stable. 

That flight south into Kansas was 
started on a balmy day of early win- 
ter but haze obscured the northern 
horizon as he took the air for home. 
Half way to Lincoln, the storm 
caught him. On the strut of his 
plane, the thermometer registered 32 
degrees, minus. Clad only in leather 
jacket and street clothes, he felt the 
cold strike through on the rush of a 
100-mile air current. 

Colder and colder grew his arms, 
then gradually warm again. Three 
or four weeks spent in bed paid for 
that pleasant numbness 

“Which all goes to show,” he re- 
marked, “that if a half-frozen man 
can pilot a plane in safety for sev 
eral hundred miles, on one of the 
winter’s worst blizzards, there’s little 
danger for a prudent flyer at any 
time.” 
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Amphibian Crosses Continent 


TITTITIT IIT 


Lieutenant Bernie R. Dallas, of 
the Army Air Corps, is the first 
pilot to have flown an amphibian 
across the continent. Lieutenant 
Dallas left New York City and 
ew to Rockwell Air Depot, San 
Diego, Calif., a distance of 3,300 
miles, in 32 hours and 45 minutes. 
He was accompanied by Beckwith 
Havens, sales manager of the 
Loening Aeronautical Corporation, 
the builders of the plane. 

The plane was a standard service 
L.oening amphibian, powered with 
an inverted Liberty engine. No 
trouble of any sort was experienced 
at any stage of the journey. Stops 
were made at Dayton, Ohio; Fort 
Riley, Kansas; Amarillo and EI 
Paso, Texas, and Tucson, Arizona 
The amphibian aroused a_ great 
deal of interest in the Southwest, 
where a plane f this tvpe is a 


rarity. 
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To ‘follow Lindbergh's Trail 


vant 
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countries could 
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ed states. 


Yet, and from 
standpoint this is impor- 
republics are not united 
me wants to go from the 

me country to another he 
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the Latin 


to deal with those 
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ng a Latin and having dealt 
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[ understand their tem- 
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By Michel A. Zuniga 


ice-Consul of Belgium at Los 
the latter believes goods should be 
bought. 

What 
\merica open up in the way of gen 
I think 


will my trip to Central 


eral trade in South America? 


it will prove or help establish the 
fact that Americans consider the 
Latin- Americans a_ people with 
whom we can do business on a 


friendly basis and to whom we can 
show our goods without fear of Eu- 


ropean competition. Heretofore few 





ins iy ee 


Michael A. Zuniga, vice-consul 
of Belgium at Los Angeles. 





western manufacturers have at 
tempted to get business in this mar 
ket. United 


States make periodical trips there. 


Salesmen from eastern 


shall make 
will 


During the journey I 


contact with a gentleman who 


make one of the most interesting 
flights planned for future months. 


He plans to use an American mono 
plane will further cement 
friendship the Americas. 
Captain 
plete by air the triangle from Lima 
New York to 
Lima. This 
a good-will flight 


which 
between 


De Pinillos proposes to com- 


to Buenos Aires to 


is interested in 


man 


making between 


jing Ie 


s 


those points and is being backed by 
the Peruvian The 
flight will not be non-stop, but will 
be undertaken in spans of 30 hours, 
although the captain will use a plane 


government. 


having a cruising radius of 40 hours. 

My good-will 
Central America 
along the route recently traveled by 
Colonel Lindbergh. It is hard to say 
the distance I will travel, but the av 
erage distance between each point in 


around 
me 


journey 


will carry 


the five countries I will touch will 
be between 300 and 400 miles. The 
distance between the capitals of 


Guatamala and Salvador is only 200 
miles, for instance, while that from 
the capital of Salvador and Hon 
duras and Honduras and Costa Rica 
400 


will approximate three to five hours 


is miles each. [Fach journey 
in the air. 

On this trip the people there will 
see, not a knight of the air winging 
his way overhead, but a plain human 
being who cannot even pilot an air 
plane being lugged along as a 
senger by a pilot of whom they have 
This of flying 
succeed Lindbergh in 
People marvel at his skill, 


pas 


never heard. sort 
should 
journeys. 


then wonder if the average human 


his 


can trust aircraft. The demonstra 
tion should answer their query. 

I am undertaking this trip because 
I am convinced that American air 
planes better 


planes and that, although they are 


are than European 
higher in price, there is a good de 
mand in Central and South America 
Especially should this be 
Lind 


for them. 
immediately 
The logical source of 


true following 


berg’s trip 


distribution for planes to Central 
and South America is the United 
States, because the American manu 


facturers have worked to a finer 
point along the lines of simplicity 
and ease of operation, and it also is 
easier to secure repair parts or tech- 
nical help from the United States 
than it is from Germany. Further- 
all those Central American 


countries are familiar with the En- 


more, 


clish language and not familiar with 
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Mr. Zuniga's Brougham on its 
test flight at San Diego. 





German. Germany is the only coun 
try in direct competition with Amer 
ican manufacturers in the field 
mentioned, though the Argentine Re 
public is interested in French planes. 

Central and South America offer a 
considerable field for American air 
craft manufacturers. Especially 
should this be true for planes manu 
factured in western United States. 
I consider that all of the west coast 
ports of those countries south of us 
are tributaries to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. This is 
true not only in the case of aviation, 
but with all other imports and ex 


Railroads Enter Aviation 


HE projected entry of the rail 

roads into the airplane passenger 
carrying business as an auxiliary of 
their rail lines has given Department 
of Commerce aviation officials cause 
for considerable thought regarding 
its jurisdiction over this new phase 
of air commerce activity. This de- 
velopment apparently was not an 
ticipated when the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 was framed but it is 
clear that, the Department of Com- 
merce having been given jurisdiction 
over all air commerce, the operation 
by the railroads of air passenge1 


ports between those points. On the 
Pacific Coast we have the odd situa- 
tion of goods being produced in Cal- 
ifornia and being delivered to Cen- 
tral and South America via New 
York. By making more direct de- 
liveries of aircraft more business 
should result. 

My trip will be made in a 
Mahoney monoplane, virtually du- 
plicating that in which Colonel Lind- 
bergh flew to Paris. This is good 
psychology for the Latin. There he 
will see a replica of the plane which 
thrills his imagination. It will serve 
as an entering wedge for others, and 
soon American planes will be famil- 
iar sights in the countries south of 
Mexico. 


carrying lines will come under its 
jurisdiction at the outset. This 
places the air transport operations of 
the railroads under a different head 
than their operations by rail, which 
as provided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It is this problem of a divided 
jurisdiction which is claiming the 
attention of aviation officials. No 
difficulty is anticipated so long as air 
transportation under railroad aus- 
pices is in a pioneer stage, but it is 
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recognized that eventually it will de- 
mand the same consideration that 
has been forced by the development 
of bus transportation in recent years. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now is engaged in an investiga- 
tion of bus transportation with a 
view to shaping such federal legisla- 
tion as may be necessary. The com- 
mission has before it a report in 
which an attorney-examiner recom- 
mends the railroads now subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act should 
be authorized by law to engage in 
motor carrier operations, either di- 
rectly or through subsidiaries, upon 
a showing of public convenience and 
necessity. If motor vehicle operations 
conducted by railroads become sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
it is only fair, he asserts, that inde- 
pendently operated common carrier 
motor vehicles engaged in interstate 
commerce should be subject to the 
same regulation. 

The same reasoning applies to air- 
plane traffic operations. To evade re- 
strictions in their charters and to 
keep clear of the Clayton antitrust 
law, the railroads now operating bus 
lines are doing so under separate 
corporate entities. Presumably they 
will also conduct their air passenger 
service in the same way. The ques- 
tion is, should these subsidiaries of 
the railroads be under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or of the Department of 
Commerce? Aviation officials are in- 
clined to believe that for the time 
being, at least, they should be under 
the Commerce Department’s jurisdic- 
tion and so placed on a parity with 
independently operated air transport 
lines. 

The division of jurisdiction over 
rail and water carriers on the one 
hand and air carriers on the other, 
has further implications which, it is 
conceded will become of vital impor- 
tance with the growth of air trans- 
portation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority to fix 
rates, fares and charges of the rail- 
roads and steamship lines operating 
in interstate commerce. No such au- 
thority with respect to air lines is 
conferred on the Commerce Depart- 
ment by the Air Commerce Act. 

It is pointed out that the necessity 
for such regulation has not yet arisen 
but it is conceded that eventually all 
forms of commercial transportation 
must be brought under one head. 
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Floyd Bennett 


Schenectady. 


25th Floyd Bennett took 

his last flight—that 
he unknown regions of 
rom whence no traveller 


With that chivalry which 


es the men of the air he 


his last energy in an effort 


With 


hen he had left Detroit 


motored Ford to go to the 


} 


the three 
were 


trans-Atlantic 
ice-bound on 


Island in the Straits of 


He reached Lake St. 
here his condition became 
ind he was rushed to a 


hospital at Quebec. There an un 


successful fight was made for his 
life. Specialists from New York 
aided the best medical talent of 


Canada, serum was rushed from the 
Rockefeller Institute to his bedside 
by Colonel Lindbergh, but to 
avail. 

The aviation world has lost a man, 
a pilot characterized by Richard 
Byrd as “a man of the greatest 
energy, endurance and skill, both as 
a navigator and as a mechanic.” 
Bennett was born 38 years ago in 
Lake George, N. Y. At the age of 
18 he became a mechanic in 


no 


moto 


enlisted in 
deter 
It was 


In 1917 he 
the that 
mined to become an aviator. 


navy and at time 


his thorough knowledge of motors 
that attracted the attention of Com 
mander Byrd, but it was his char 
acter that won him a place with Byrd 
when he was put in charge of the 
naval McMillan’s arctic 
expedition in 1925. 

When Byrd made his great polar 
flight, May 6, 1926, Bennett was with 
him, and thus earned the congres- 
sional medal of honor and the dis- 
Last year 


section of 


tinguished service medal 
he was slated to pilot the “America” 
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to France, but was injured in a test 
flight so severely that when the tim« 
came for the America to leave for 
France Bennett was not in shape to 
| 


t 


go. He was to have made the flight 
into the south polar 


Byrd next year, but now only his 


regions with 
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spirit will accompany his former 
comrades. 

There will be a reminder of the 
intrepid courage of this man on this 
polar flight, as Commander Byrd has 
announced that one of his planes will 


be called the “Floyd Bennett.” 





N. A. T: Again 


ATIONAL Air 

extend its overnight mai 
express routes into Tulsa, Okla., and 
into Detroit, as soon as the govern 
ment can install the necessary light 
ing equipment. United States Di 
partment of Commerce men are on 
the ground making their survey, and 


it is confidently expected that opera 


Tr: ansport 
1 
| ve 


tions may start over the extensions 
within two months. On the Tulsa 
line, the planes will fly over the 
Osage Indian reservation. 

The connection with Detroit will 
be made possible by making Toledo, 
Ohio, a regular stop on the New 
York-Cleveland-Chicago overnight 
mail and express flight. The Detroit 
connection, and the Tulsa one as 
well, will be exclusively a_ night 
route. The Tulsa line will be ex 
tended from Ponca City, Okla., 
which already is an important sto 
of the Chicago-Dallas 
planes. Toledo is now building a 
modern airport. 


overnight 


A novel lighting plan, adapted 
from river navigation lights, will be 


put into use on the 75 mile Pon 


xpands 


City-Tulsa extension. This plan 


was worked out by government and 
air transport engineers with L. D. 
National 


Seymour, chief engineer of 


\ir Transport, advising. 

\ thirty-foot steel tower will be 
erected approximately every three 
and one-half miles on the Tulsa line 
On top of the tower will be mounted 
an acetylene vas fixed, or bull’s-eve 
tvpe of drum lamp equipped with 
eighteen-inch lenses throwing its 
beams in opposite directions along 
Above the 
will be a dome-like acety- 
lamp of 15,000 candle 


whose light will be visible to 


the course of the flight. 
bull’s-eve, 
lene blinker 
power, 
the flyer above at all degrees of the 
several 


zenith, for a distance of 


miles 

The fixed, or bull’s-eve, lamps will 
have 50,000 candle power each, and 
will be visible in clear weather at a 
distance of about forty miles. 

Under the plans outlined, Na 
tional Air Transport will operate a 
plane from Tulsa into Ponca City in 


time to connect with the northbound 


plane from Dallas to Chicago, due in 
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Ponca City at 10:50 P. M. The 
Tulsa plane will be held in Ponca 
City until the arrival of the south 
bound plane from Chicago to Dallas 
due at 4:10 A. M. Then with its 
load of mail and express from both 
north and south bound planes, the 
plane will fly back to Tulsa, thus 
connecting by air the great oil re- 
gion, and that whole intensified in- 
dustrial area, with the rest of the 
air mail and express routes of the 
country. The Dallas and Chicago 
planes, of course, connect with the 
trans-continental and other mail and 
express planes at Chicago. 

In like manner a plane will leave 
Detroit at night in time to connect 
at Toledo with the eastbound over- 
night mail and express plane out of 
Chicago and the westbound plane out 


of New York at 9:35 p. m., return 
ing to Detroit with mail and express 
from both night planes. The run 


from Detroit can be made in slightly 
more than a half hour which will 
give mailers in that city an airmail 
closing time later in the evening 
hours than most other cities enjoy. 

National Air Transport planes 
now fly approximately 5,800 miles in 
twenty-four hours, of which about 
3,500 miles are flown at night. Since 
May 12, 1926, when operations were 
begun over the 995 miles Chicago- 
Dallas route, its planes have flown a 
total of nearly 2,000,000 miles. Pas- 
sengers are carried in the day planes 
between Chicago and Kansas City on 
a regular schedule, making inter- 
mediate stops at Moline, Ill., for the 
quad-cities of Moline, Rock Island, 
East Moline, IIl., and Davenport, Ia., 
and at St. Joseph, Mo. 
with bona fide reasons for making 
such a trip, when space is available 
for them, are carried in the mail 
planes between New York and Chi- 
cago. None of the scores of pas- 
National Air 


Transport have ever suffered injury. 


Passengers 


sengers carried by 

The twenty-five pilots of National 
Air Transport, it was computed some 
time ago, had spent an aggregated 
sum of 88,218 hours in the air. Con- 
sidering the average speed of an air 
transport plane as 100 miles an hour, 
these pilots’ time in the air would be 
equivalent to 8,821,800 miles 

The Detroit and Tulsa extensions, 
will, when put into operation in- 
crease N. A. T.’s daily 


slightly above 6.000 miles. 


flving to 
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The National -Air ‘Races 


une, 1928 
COMPLETE list of the events 
and an announcement of the 
prizes and the conditions of 
the various races has been announced 


yy the California Air Race Associa- 


tion, which this year has charge of 


the National Air Races and the In- 
ternational Aeronautical Exposition. 

The events will be held in Los 
\ngeles from September 8th to Sep- 


tember 16th, and will open on Sat- 
irday, September 8th with the ex- 
position of all types of airplanes and 
This will last for the 
balance of the week, and will be open 
daily from 10 in the morning until 


accessories 


10 at night 

Monday, September 10th, will see 
the finish of the New York to Los 
Angeles Transcontinental Air Race; 
luesday, the Pan-American Air 
Race from Mexico City to Los An- 


geles, and the Class “A” California 
\ir Race, from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, will finish at the field 
selected. 


Wednesday will be given up to the 


finish of the International Race, 
from Windsor, Canada, to Los An- 
veles, and the Class “B” California 


Race from Oakland to Los Angeles. 
On Thursday comes the finish of the 
Transcontinental Non-Stop Air Race 
from New York. The balance of the 
outdoor events will be the Model 
\ircraft Exhibition and Flying com- 
some stunting and 
S. Army and 


petition, and 
formation flying by U. 
Navy planes. 


On Friday, September 14th, the 


association will hold the _ closed 
course races for Commerical and 
\rmy planes, parachute jumping 


contests and stunts. The same type 
of program will be repeated for Sat- 
urday, and on Sunday, the 16th, the 
finals will be held and the Army 
and Navy flyers will hold a bombing 
and stunt show. 

The announced events are as fol- 
lows: Transcontinental Air Race, 
New York to Los Angeles, for civil- 
There are to be three 
classes of ships: Class “A” for all 
types of ships powered with motors 
of 510 cubic inches of displacement, 
Six prizes are offered for 
the winners in this class, $5,000 for 
the winner, $2.500 for second place 


ians only. 


or less. 


and $1,000 for third place, and 
awards of $700, $500 and $300 for 
the next three to place. 

Class “B” includes all ships of 
more than 510 and not more than 
800 cubic inches of engine displace- 
ment. Six prizes are also offered, 
in order, $7,000, $3,500, $2,500, $1,- 
000, $700 and $300. 

Class “C” is open to all types of 
ships powered with motors of more 
than 800 cubic inches of displace- 
ment, either single, bi-motored or 
tri-motored ships. Five prizes are of- 
fered, $5,000, $2,500, $1,500, $700 
and $300 for the first five to finish. 

Additional prizes to the extent of 
$5,000 have been offered for this 
event, $4,000 to the two ships mak- 
ing the shortest elapsed time regard- 
less of type of class, and $1,000 to 
the first multi-motored plane to fin- 
ish, 

The Transcontinental Non-Stop 
Air Race, from New York to Los 
Angeles, is open to all types of ships 
with any type of motor with cubic 
inch displacement unlimited. The 
winner receives $12,500, with $6,000 
for second, $3,000 for third, and $1,- 
000 for fourth. 

The International Air Race, from 
Windsor, Canada, to Los Angeles, is 
open to all types of ships of 800 cubic 
inches of motor displacement or less, 
piloted by citizens of Canada. Six 
prizes are offered of $5,000, $2,500, 
$1,000, $700, $500, and $300. 

The Pan-American Air Race, 
Mexico City to Los Angeles, is also 
open to any type of ship with any 
type of motor, all ships to be piloted 
by citizens of Latin American coun- 
tries only. The prizes offered are 
$5,000, $2,500, $1,000, $700, $500, 
and $300. 

The California Air Race is divided 
into two classes, Class “A,” for ships 
powered with motors of 510 cubic 
inches displacement, or less, racing 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
for five prizes, of $1,000, $500, $250, 
$150 and $100. Class “B” is open 
to ships with motors of from 510 to 
800 cubic inches of displacement, 
and will be from Oakland to Los 
Angeles, for five prizes of $1,250, 
$800, $500, $300 and $150. 

Valuable trophies will be given in 
addition to the various cash prizes. 


Four special events have been an 
nounced, and are as follows: $5,000 
for breaking the World’s Airline Dis 
tance Record; $5,000 for breaking 
the World’s Endurance 
$750 for airplane model building, 
and $750 for airplane model flying. 
The last two special events are open 
18 years of 


Record; 


to any boy or girl of 
age or under. 

The Relay Race is open to civilians 
only, in teams of five ships to a team, 
and $1,500 and trophies will be given 
as follows: $150 to each pilot on 
the winning team of five ships; $75 
to each pilot on the team winning 
second ; $50 to each pilot on the third 
team, and $25 to each pilot on the 
The only ships quali- 
with 


fourth team. 
fied for entrance are 
OX-5 original type motors. 

The Free For All is open to civ- 
ilians only, for any ships powered 
with motors of 510 cubic inches dis- 
placement or less. Five prizes are 
offered, of $1,200, $600, $400, $200 
and $100. Another similar event for 
civilians is open to all type ships 
powered with motors of 720 cubic 
inches of engine displacement. The 
prizes offered in this class are $700, 
$400, $250, $150. 

Another Free For All for civilians 
only, is open to all types of open 
cockpit ships powered with motors 
of 800 cubic inches displacement or 
less. All ships are to carry a total 
of 340 pounds, which includes the 
weight of the pilot. Six prizes will 
be given, $1,500, $800, $500, $350, 
$250, and $100. 

The Speed and Efficiency Contest, 
for the Aviation Town and Country 
Club of Detroit Trophy, is open to 
civilians, with all types of cabin 
planes with motors of 800 cubic 
inches of displacement or less. Cash 
prizes of $750, $450, $200, and $100 
will be given for speed, and $1,200, 
$700, $400, and $200 for efficiency. 

The event for the Detroit News 
Air Trophy is open to civilians, in 
all types of cabin planes, either 
single, bi-motored or tri-motored 
ships. All planes are to carry a mini- 
mum contest load of 1,000 pounds 
at a minimum speed of 80 miles per 
hour. Prizes of $800, $500 and $200 
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| Current Comment 


East to West at Last 


It is no disparagement of the memory of 
those brave flyers who failed to conquer the 
North Atlantic to pause here to praise the three 
men who finally gained success. They have 
done something more than merely make this 
flight. They have silenced those who have 
maintained that it could not be done, that the 
North Atlantic weather conditions were such 
that an east to west flight was an impossibility. 
In the language of the day, they have “broken 
the jinx.” And so this country, the birthplace 
of flight, welcomes Koehl, von Huenefeld and 
Fitzmaurice into that galaxy of heroes where 
the list of names reads like an international 
roll call. 

a oo a 


Super-Navigation 


We use words like “super” all too frequently 
these days; but we are not now referring to a 
feature film production. We are referring to 
a demonstration of navigation that we think 
stands out so prominently as to deserve the 
phrase. Gloucester fishermen tell with pride of 
Tommie Bohlin, who took a racing yacht across 
the Atlantic and raised Bishop’s Rock Light at 
the very hour and in the very position he had 
declared beforehand, with never a_ sight 
through a sextant on the whole voyage. In a 
few years, with navigation developed to a finer 
point and more instruments available, will nct 
Wilkin’s and Ejielson’s friends be bragging to 
the youngsters of the feat of these men who 
topped the world and raised the little island 
of Spitzbergen through the fog, wind and bliz- 
zards of the Arctic? There’s a feat for the 
book. 


—— 


High Chivalry 


What is there in this business that takes men 
into the free heights of the air that brings out 
the qualities we love to see in others and wish 
to recognize in ourselves? There must be some 
subtle alchemy in the tang of the clean air, or 
some force in the sweep of the wind that ac- 
complishes this. Chivalry is an old term, too 
often made synonymous with gallantry to 
women, but its true meaning is disinterested 
bravery. We use another term quite frequently 
—sportsmanship—but it has other meanings in 


our daily lite. We read that during the late 
war there was but one branch of all the serv- 
ices where there prevailed this old time idea of 
chivalry. This chivalry we note today is not an 
outcome of that war spirit but is something 
that accompanies the freedom of the sky— 
something that is a part of the spirit of men 
who conquer the air. Has that spirit ever been 
better exemplified than lately? And so, soit 
landings to you, Floyd Bennett, chivalrous 
friend, on your flight into the unknown. 


—— i _ 


The Death of Schneider 


It is with regret that we note the death of 
Jacques Schneider, the French aviation enthu- 
siast, who passed away in France the first day 
of May. M. Schneider was the donor of the 
Schneider Cup, which is raced for by seaplanes 
every two years. Originally given for a yearly 
race, the race has since become a biennial af- 
fair. A glance at the year-by-year increase in 
the top speeds recorded shows what progress 
the spirit of this competition inspired. Avia- 
tion has numbered so few of these generous 
enthusiasts that parting from them is like losing 
a personal friend. The sadness of the passing of 
this man is rendered deeper by the knowledge 
that his last years were not spent in the com- 
forts and prosperity of his former days. His 
name and spirit will be remembered by many 
long after the petty details of his life have been 
forgotten. 

tian 


Let Him Alone 


If there is one thing that Lindbergh has 
earned it is a rest. In this case a rest means a 
vacation from dinners, crowds, photographers 
and reporters. The newspapers seem unwilling 
to leave this man alone. A week without his 
name on the front page seems to affect circula- 
tion, so even his casual journeys are invested 
with purposes foreign to his intenticns. 

He is reported as planning a trip to China, 
or across to Europe via the Arctic, in fact, any- 
thing the imaginative reporter thinks will inter- 
est the public. His service to the country and 
to the cause of aviation has been so great that 
we owe him some slight return. A portion of 
the debt can be paid to him by permitting him 
to do as he wishes—if only for a brief period. 
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This Business of Flying 


( Se RTAINLY there isn’t anything 
like 


a show or a convention to 
teach some of us old timers some- 
thing about this business of flying. 
Standing in front of the Bleriot at 
the Ford Exhibit in Detroit, and 
wondering if motors of ample power 
had spoiled me for flying the old 
ones, I learned something. A wise 
John standing next to me told his 
wife that the motor was one of the 
early experimental Whirlwinds. Page 
Mr Lawrance. 

I have about come to the con- 
iat the oil companies have 


clusion tl 
found out that, regardless of present 
profits in aviation, they are set to 
make money from now on. The 
prospect of the fuelless motor does 
not seem to be disturbing them, even 
in their entertainment. 

Incidentally, I would like a dollar 
for every prospect that was uncov- 
ered at the Detroit Show, and if I 
could have a hundred dollars for 
every one that wanted a ship for im- 
mediate delivery and failed to get it, 
I wouldn’t have to be holding down 
a iob 

Some of the bright manufacturers 
with new ships all ready for line pro- 
duction certainly hit the market at 
just the psychological moment. I 
stood by one of them, who has a most 
attractive job, as he signed up a 
dealer for twenty-five of them. The 
dealer was no greenhorn, either, but 
a man whose business sense had been 
sharpened in the automobile agency 
business, a man with a real sales 
organization. 

It seems to me, much as I hate to 
admit it, that we are witnessing the 
passing of one type of aviation en- 
thusiast—the all around man, who is 
manufacturer, salesman, demon- 
strator and pilot. I know that this is 
an age of specializing, but I hate to 
see the old timer pass completely out 
of the picture. .At the same time, if 
planes are to be sold it will take an 
organization that knows sales work 
Technical men will design 
planes, production men will build 
them, salesmen will sell them, pilots 
will demonstrate them, and the pub- 


to do it. 


By Left Wing Low 


Conventions, Shows and Such 


lic will fly them. It seems obvious. 

Seriously though, lots of promising 
agency material is actually holding 
off at the present time because they 
have been through the early auto- 
mobile period. They want to see 
fully organized and producing fac- 
tories with regular and protected 





No, this is not Left Wing Low, 
it is Gilbert G. Ludwig, who was 
an air mail pilot in 1919 but now 
1s chief of the inspection divi- 
sion, Bureau of Aeronautics. 





dealers. The manufacturers who 
are working along that line today, 
those who advertise their ships and 
their distributors, are getting the 
breaks—and the business. The best 
dealer prospects know that method 
of doing business, and they like it 
because they know they can make 
money that way. 

A man is a fool to do any prophesy- 
ing, but we all have to make fools of 
ourselves once in a while. I have 
been maintaining quietly, lest some- 
one overhear me and start an argu- 
ment, that there are several distinct 
fields for aircraft, just as there are 
for motor cars. There are light and 
heavy trucks, and trucks for special 
duty, busses, taxi cabs, the car for 
the millionaire and the car for the 
worker, cars especially for salesmen, 


and so on. Each represents a dis- 
tinct field, especially from the sales 
standpoint. Aircraft is bound to fall 
into some such similar classification. 

Someday we will probably have 
freighters, fast mail planes, aerial 
busses for large numbers of passen- 
gers, pilot-driven air limousines for 
the wealthy, small sport models for 
the little fellow like myself, taxis for 
quick trips, and other types, to say 
nothing of the military, each type 
with a special use, or rather a use 
for which it is better fitted than some 
other machine. 

Right now there seems to be a real 
field for a small and low priced ma- 
chine that will enable the budding 
flyer to get in his hours. He can’t 
carry passengers for hire, and he 
ought not to risk his friends, so the 
extra load of the larger machine is 
wasted as far as he is concerned. 

The general public certainly had 
their eyes opened at Detroit. I sup- 
pose more than half of the people 
who paid their admissions expected 
to see five or six planes. “Never 
heard of them” was the commonest 
phrase used. It proves something or 
other. But the youngsters! How 
they swarmed over the place and over 
the planes. A bright trick, letting the 
children in, for they grow up fast 
and are to be the future travelers 
in the air. 

It takes no persuasion to get a 
youth in the air, but the average 
adult of thirty-five or more has to 
be worked on a little. The generation 
coming up are not only getting to be 
air-wise, they are already’ air con- 
scious. The youth of today sees 
nothing odd about the radio. To me 
the radio is still a marvel. To my 
neighbor’s boy it’s nothing. It is the 
same with this business of flying. 
Flying is only another way to get 
somewhere, faster, according to the 
growing generation. No antagonism 
to combat here, and mighty little edu- 
cation needed, just encouragement. 

Hats off to Detroit for setting a 
pace for Aircraft Shows to equal or 
better. 
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Pioneers of Sail ‘flying 


ie the second Rhoen contest, the 


activities were conducted more 


systematically and the individual 
gliders had been designed accord 
ing to new viewpoints. Efforts 
were directed towards utilizing the 
various air currents. Martins of the 
Akademische Fliergergruppe Han 
nover flew his monoplane glider 
“Vampyr” 5 minutes and 33 seconds, 
completing two closed circles over 
a distance of 1,410 feet at a gliding 
angle of 1 : 10. 

On Sept. 4, 1921, shortly after 
the close of the contest, he flew 
15 minutes and 45 seconds, cover- 
ing 4.7 miles while losing an 
altitude of only 1,312 feet, making 
a gliding angle of 1 : 20. Actual 
sailflights were not yet being made. 
However, Leusch, after having 


By John H. D. Blanke 
This 1s the second half of 


the article begun in the 
May issue of Popular Avia- 
tion. It deals with some of 
the early glider enthus?- 
asts. There will be other 
and more practical articles 
on gliding in later issues. 





been started against the wind with 
his tailless monoplane _ glider 
“Weltensegler” by being carried on 
the shoulders of three sturdy run- 
ning men, lifted in an air of 22 to 
36 feet velocity per second, rose 
for about 1% minutes up ahead of 
a rising thunderstorm, but dropped 
dead from an altitude of 1,312 feet 


when the automatic balance con- 
trol failed as he turned the glider. 
At the same time, independent of 
the Rhoen 1921 contest, Harth 
again conducted glides. On Au- 
gust 20 he made 3 to 4 minute 
flights in air of a velocity of 33 feet 
per second; and on Sept 13 he 
made 5 to 7 minute glides under an 
air velocity of 33 to 39 feet per 
second. When the wind increased 
further and attained gusts of 66 
feet per second, Harth made a 
flight lasting 21 minutes and 37 
seconds. This was done on the 
shallow slopes at Heidelstein in the 
Rhoen; he glided in many loops 
and circles above the starting place, 
finally landing only 39 feet below 
and about 492 feet from the start- 
ing point. 
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This Man Might Well 
Be You/ 





A few weeks ago Pilot McDonald worked 
in a small town without much chance of 
really getting anywhere. Today, after tak- 
ing the C. A. C. aviation course and 
backed by our Welfare Department, he 
has a position in the World’s greatest and 
newest industry, aviation. Read what 
pilot McDonald says in his letter at the 
right. Just as a story of success, this is in- 
teresting. But to you it has a greater sig- 


nificance.—This man might well be you. 


There is no need to tell you that aviation 
is the world’s newest and greatest indus- 
try. There is no need to tell you of the 
big success men are making today in aviv 
tion. The fact that you are reading this 
magazine shows that you know this. Why 
are you not making steps right now to get 
in while it is still young? Are you willing 
to sit idly by and see others take places 
in this field that should belong to you? 


Stop wishing about aviation. Take some 
action. Decide for yourself now whether 
you do or do not want to get into this 
field. If you do not let that end the mat- 
ter. If you do, we will help you. 


Chief Pilot Bassett has written a big book 
on aviation—we are willing to send you a 
copy free to help you get started. 





Gila 
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Chicago Aviation Company 


737-745 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mention Popular Aviation 












Read Pilot McDonald’s Letter 


Due to the fact that I am about to complete 
my flying test, I feel that this is the oppor- 
tune time to express my sincere appreciation of 
your wonderful School and the help it has 
been to me in securing the position I now 
have at the Municipal Airport 
‘Your patience and skill during my instruction 
has made me very competent and able to hold 
the job and to be fitted for the opportunities 
there are here in the way of promotion. 
‘I shall certainly be delighted to recommend 
your School to anyone interested in Aviation and ae te 
I hope that they will have the good luck of 
getting their instruction under such capable and 
experienced instructors as are connected with 
the Chicago School of Aviation Wishing you 
success, I am 

Very truly yours 

Ww H McDONALD 


UNLIMITED FLYING TIME 


The Chicago Aviation Company operates off the Chicago Municipal Field 
where the air mail lands. Every instructor is a transport pilot. Only new 
production, modern planes are used for instruction. Complete ground 
work is given in our large down town factory. Above all, the C. A. C 
flying plan is the only guaranteed course of training giving you Unlimited 
Flying Time which assures you that you will be a pilot 


FREE—Big Book “How to Fly” 


Get this big free book if you are interested in avia- 
tion. A copy will be mailed you without charge—it 
tells you the quickest easiest way to break into this 
big field 
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; Chicago Aviation Company 
1 737-745 South Clark Street 

| Chicago, MM. 

Please send me a copy of your Big Free Book, “‘How t 
1 Fly.” 
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A tremendous stride ahead in the 
endurance glides was shown in the 
third Rhoen contest held in the 
year 1922. This contest popular- 
ized gliding and sailflying consid- 
erably and convinced even the most 
sceptical that actual sailing of mo- 
torless planes is possible. The 
“Vampyr” of Martens and Hentzen 
was again the most successful 
glider. Its wing surface design, 
however, had been changed from 
that of the preceding year. 

Martens made the first one-hour 
flight, which was superseded, how- 
ever, on the following day by 
Hentzen’s two-hour flight. Hent- 
zen made also the longest flight, 
reaching 61/5 mile, and later made 
a 3 hour, 10 minute flight. Hack- 
mack remained in the air for 1% 
hours with his “Darmstadt” mono- 
plane glider “Geheimrat.” He re- 
mained for more than 15 minutes 
practically motionless above a 
steep mountain shoulder, thus 
beating the record of Orville 
Wright, who in 1910 remained 10 
minutes in one spot in the air. At 
this contest Fokker flew for the 
first time with a passenger in his 
glider. Botsch flew in a storm and 
landed above the altitude of the 
starting place. 

In the year 1922 a gliding con- 
test was held also in Switzerland 
in which the German Pelzner won 
first place with his hanging glider. 
At the time of the Rhoen contest 
a sailflying contest was held also 
by Clermont Ferrand in France, 
the longest flying time attained be- 
ing 5 minutes and 18 seconds. In 
October of that year a contest held 
near Itford Hill, England, gave 
better results. Fokker showed in 
a 37 minute, 6 second flight how 
the ascending air currents can be 
utilized. The French flyer Maney- 
rol flew 3 hours, 21 minutes, 7 sec- 
onds with his Peyret tandem mono- 
plane glider, thus winning the sail- 
flying endurance record held by 
Hentzen for France. 

The year 1923 showed increased 
interest in gliding and sailing. A 
sailflying week was held in Janu- 
ary in St. Andreasberg, in the 
Harz, which, however, was a fail- 
ure due to poor territory and un- 
favorable weather. On Jan. 23 
Maneyrol flew his “Peyret” mono- 
plane glider 8 hours 5 minutes and 
50 seconds. On the following day 
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Bossoutrot flew his “Farman” 
monoplane 3 hours, 31 minutes and 
45 seconds, which is an unofficial 
figure. 

In the months of January to Feb- 
ruary sailflights were held near 
Biskra, in Algeria. This long 
chain of hills about 1,300 feet high 
with a steep slope towards the 
desert is exceptionally well suited 
for static sailflights, that is, for 
glides. A French flying officer, 
Thoret, was inspecting the wind 
conditions for sailflying. He used 
an ordinary “Hanriot” school plane 
having a 80 horsepower “Le 
Rhone” motor, but did not use the 
motor. He remained in the air for 
7 hours. In the morning he was 
not able to start, but during the 
day as the heat beating down on 
the desert heated the air and 
caused thermic ascending currents 





Popular Aviation has re- 
cerved many requests for 
further and more practical 
information about the con- 
struction of gliders. This 
1s a case where it 1s wise to 
“Make haste slowly!” but 
within a very short time we 
will have an announcement 
to make that will be of 
great interest to glider 
enthusrasts. 





in the air, gliding became an easy 
matter. Later Thoret flew 1 hour 
and 9 minutes with a passenger. 
Later Barbot beat Maneyrol’s en- 
durance record with an 8 hour, 36 
minute, 56 second flight using a 
“Devoitine” monoplane glider. The 
performances of Thoret, Maneyrol 
and Barbot are exceptional achieve- 
ments in sport gliding at that time. 

In May of 1923 the Ostpreus- 
sischer Verein fuer Luftfahrt e. V. 
conducted the first coast-sailing 
flight. Here Schulz flew unoffici- 
ally for about 37/10 miles parallel 
along the coast from one dune to 
another. In August of that year 
the fourth Rhoen contest was held. 
Efforts were made at this time for 
endurance records in flying in a 
straight direction in order to en- 
courage the glideflyers to become 
independent of the contour of the 
territory and to pass gradually 
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from static flying into dynamic or 
sailflying. 

This 1923 Rhoen contest was 
divided into an initial and a princi- 
pal contest. In 1920 the Rhoen 
contest had received 25 applica- 
tions, in 1921 there were 45, in 
1922 there were 53 and in 1923 the 
number of applications had in- 
creased to more than a hundred. 
Of the 70 gliders which actually. 
appeared, 7 had to be rejected be- 
cause of weak construction. The 
initial contest had to be held under 
a total absence of wind, so that not 
less than 21 gliders failed to finish 
due to breakdown. Thomas won 
with his “Geheimrat,” flying a total 
of 84 minutes and 40 seconds, his 
longest flight being 54 minutes and 
4 seconds. 

In the principal contest Hack- 
mack flew with his “Messer- 
schmitt” fueslage monoplane glider 
during a somewhat gusty storm of 
66 ft. per second velocity and 
within two minutes was 994 feet 
above the starting point. After 
making a few loops, not the loops 
of the loop the loop, he landed 
with but little loss in altitude upon 


a mountain. Martens flew 87/10) 


miles in his “Strolch” which was 
built similarly to the “Vampry.” 
In the contest of flying to a pre- 
determined point, he descended in 
a corkscrew turning. Hackmack 
made a couple of good turns with 
his glider. Spiess, who made 
flights to study the air conditions 
about the hills, made an endurance 
flight of 1 hour and 17 minutes. 
Botsch with the “Konsul” of the 
Darmstadter Akademische Flieger- 
gruppe made a distance record of 
117/10 miles in a wind of 20 to 
26 feet velocity per second. The 
“Konsul” had a span of 61 feet and 
a low air resistance. 

At the time of the Rhoen con- 
test the second French sailflying 
contest was held on the coast at 
Cherbourg. 3arbot with his 
“Devoitine” flew 6 hours, 4 min- 
utes; Simonet with his “Poncelet” 
reached 969 feet altitude and 
Thoret with his “Bardin” reached 
a distance of about 5 miles. The 
French were already installing 
light motors in their gliders at this 
time, thus preventing an earnest 
research in sailflying. The first 
sailflying week in Austria was held 

(Continued on page 86) 
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RAVEL AIR 
The Limousine of Air Travel 








TYPE 6000 
OF De Luxe Monoplane 


combining Pullman Car comfort in air travel 
with proven performance and dependability. 
CAPACITY—2 pilots, 4 passengers and 150 Ibs. baggage, or 
pilot and 1000 Ibs. pay load. 

CONTROLS—Duel “‘dep”’ (side by side). Separate brake con- 
trol pedals. 

CABIN—AIll six occupants face forward with full front and side 
vision. Blue velour upholstering. Four removable wicker chairs. 
Windows, plate glass, raised and lowered by auto type crank 
lifts; heater; two full width doors. 

LIGHTS—Instrument; navigation. Compartment arranged for 
landing lights. 

POWER PLANT—200 H.P. Whirlwind J5C motor. 
PERFORMANCE WITH NORMAL FULL LOAD. High 
speed; 126 mph. Landing speed, 57 mph. Normal cruising range 
(78 gal. fuel) 675-725 miles. 






Complete specifications and details 
of equipment on request. 


Travel Air Manufacturing Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Please mention Popular Aviation when writing to advertisers 
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Richmond-Jamaica, N. Y. 

As an evidence of what 
done by a prospective group in se- 
curing support for their aero club, 
both the aero club of Richmond and 
the Jamaica Aero Club have shown 
a way. The Aero Club of Richmond 
held a ball early in March, securing 
over eight hundred dollars which 
they have added to the club funds 
and purchased a Standard Training 
Machine. Major George Vaughan, 
Commander of the New York Na- 
tional Guard Aero Service, Guiseppi 
Bellanca, Aeronautical Designer, Lt. 
Marion Elliot, Army Air Service 
Instruction Officer at Miller Field, 
Congressman Prall and other not 
ables were present at the gathering. 

The Jamaica Aero Club held their 
first annual ball February 29 and 
secured over seven hundred dollars 
which will be directed towards the 
purchase of an airplane which is ex- 
pected to fly from Curtiss Field 
early this summer. 


can be 


Trenton, N. J. 


President Thomas L. Hill of the 
American Society for the Promo- 
tion of Aviation, with Captains 
Heywang, Carter and Dickson, vis- 
ited Trenton, New Jersey, on March 
13 and assisted in the organization 
of the Trenton Aero Club. Over 
four hundred persons gathered in 
the Palace Theatre and listened to 
prominent local public speakers. 


When the meeting was over a great 


many new members were brought 


into the organization. President 
Joseph F. Collins announced recently 
that the Trenton Aero Club had pur- 
chased a Pitcairn plane and that Lt. 
George Perry, formerly of the Army 


Air Service would instruct the 
members. 
Baltimore, Md. 
The Baltimore Aero Club, or- 


ganized two months ago, reports a 
“paid-up” membership of eighty and 
new members are being accepted at 
every meeting. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Philadelphia Aero Club, or- 
ganized three months ago, has com- 
pleted its first flight of fifty members 
and purchased an Eaglerock plane 
in which members are taking in- 
structions from Lt. Jack Latham, 
one of Captain Elliot Springs’ old 
War Birds of the 148th Squadron. 
Captain George Jackson has organ- 
ized flight No. 2 which has prac- 
tically completed the quota of fifty 
members and the purchase of 


another plane is very near. The 
Philadelphia Aero Club is flying 
from Michles Field. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Greater Brooklyn Flying 


Club, probably one of the largest 
units developed by the American 
Society for the Promotion of Avia- 
tion, has actively taken up the idea 





of gliding and have placed an order 
for two German Gliders which are 
expected in this country the latter 
part of April. 


Radio Instruction 

A most interesting series of Avia- 
tion instruction is being carried on 
vio radio from station WGL under 
the auspices of the A. S. P. A. 

Captains J. E. Heywang, Robert 
A. Carter and P. Dickson, co-oper- 
ate in presenting a radio sketch 
whereby the cadet is first cross- 
examined on his knowledge of Avia- 
tion and then taken into the air for 
actual flying. By the use of electric 
fans and appliances, the various 
noises of propeller and wires whist- 
ling are actively carried out. This 
work was carried on last year by 
Lt. Kelley, instructor of the Queens 
Aero Club and owing to the changes 
at the station, was temporarily 
dropped. Splendid results are re- 
ported. 


Manhattan Club 


The Manhattan Aero Club staged 
a showing of Army Air Service films 
at the High School of Commerce 
late in March. Over a thousand 
persons visited the auditorium and 
tremendous interest was shown. 
Many of the clubs throughout the 
country do not know that the army 
air service, Washington, D. C., will 
co-operate with them by loaning 
films of various air service activities. 
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No riser eed you guess the 
meaning of such terms as: 





“Ground Loop” 
Stall’ 








“‘Pancake”’ 
“Slotted Wing” 
“Settle Draft” 
“Dihedral” 
“Monocoque”’ 
“Stagger” 
“Slip Stream” 
“Ceiling” 
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A letter addressed to the Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., will 
bring the necessary information. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-operating with some of 
outstanding business men of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Charles M. Ford, Jr., is 
rapidly working into shape the At- 


the 


lanta Aero Club. The club has 
planned the purchasing of an air- 


plane and flying time on same has 
been scheduled and actual flying is 
to be done daily. 


Chicago, Ill. 
The Civil Air Corps, 
formed a council in Chicago and 
regular weekly classes of instruction 
are held at the Morrison Hotel. Fly- 
ing instruction will soon start on new 
production planes with transport 
pilots, and will be run on a non 
profit basis. The aim of the club is 
to create an air-wise public, and to 
offer complete aviation training. 


Inc., has 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

A mass meeting was called for the 
purpose of organizing the Elizabeth 
Aero Club of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
on March 23. Captain John E. 
Heywang, organizer for the A. S. 


P. A., visited with Mr. Victor Gran- 
berg and Daniel F. Reardon, who 
have been actively promoting an 


aero club. A talk was delivered from 
the local radio station and splendid 
results are expected in the near 
future. Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
an extensive tract of land which is 
rapidly being developed into one of 
the best air fields in that vicinity. 


Worcester, Mass. 

The number 13 has no terrors for 
the Worcester Society for the Pro- 
motion of Aviation, for at a recent 
meeting this number decided to build 
a glider and experiment in this sport. 
The club is making arrangements to 
buy another airplane, with which to 
instruct members. 


Akron, Ohio 
The Akron Aero Club was incor- 
porated through Attorney O. L. 
Dally, and has the support of all 
leading organizations in Akron. 


They expect to have a plane shortly, 
may 


which members use at club 
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rates. At each meeting, men of avi- 
ation experience speaks to the club 
at large giving them the knowledge 
they have gained, through interest- 
ing and varied talks. The officers 
of the club are G. A. Masino, presi- 
dent; C. S. Hedrick, vice-president ; 
G. R. Wolfe, secretary, and P. W. 
Roberts, treasurer. 


Richmond, Virginia 

The Aero Club of Richmond has 
realized its greatest ambition by buy- 
ing a plane recently. Everyone in 
the club is very well pleased, and are 
making good use of it. On March 
the third, they had a party which 
many prominent men attended, after 
which they took in thirteen new 
members. From the letter we re- 
ceived from B. Perricone, president, 
harmony must be the prevailing fac- 
tor throughout the organization. 


Northwestern University 

The Northwestern University Fly- 
ing Club of Boston, which was 
formed in November has perfected 
its organization by electing the fol- 
lowing students as officers: presi- 
Berig, class of ’29, 
Brighton, Mass.; vice-president, 
Kenneth L. Bird, ’30, Stoughton, 
Mass.; treasurer, Harry B. Black- 
stone, ’29, Brookline, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Philip F. Atwood, ’30, Terry- 
ville, Conn. 


dent, Leon 


Brooklyn, New York 

The Brooklyn Aero Club, organ- 
ized five months ago has made fine 
strides toward prominence. The 
members purchased a Standard 
plane, and have been taking instruc- 
tions from Capt. Ronney Smith, 
formerly of the British Air Service. 
Recently they sold this plane, and 
are now awaiting delivery of an 
Eaglerock. 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 

The Moose Jaw Flying Club Lim- 
ited has been organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting aviation in Sas- 
katchewan and to develop an air 
port at Moose Jaw that will be cap- 
able of accommodating the largest 
commercial aircraft. The club is 
securing two De Haviland Moth 
planes for instruction purposes and 
for the use of club members who 
have licenses to fly. Ground instruc- 
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tions have already commenced, and 
they hope to open the regular flying 


season at once. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Yonkers Aero Club of Yonk- 
ers, New York, received splendid 
publicity through the visit of Miss 
Ruth Elder at one of the local thea- 
tres. President Harry F. Coale, Jr., 
presented Miss Elder with an em- 
bossed fountain pen and by a vote of 
the club, Miss Elder was made an 
honorary member and _ presented 
with the insignia of the organization. 
Miss Elder later visited the club at 
their weekly meeting and gave a 
very interesting talk. 


Peoria, Ill. 

The Peoria Aero Club has recently 
finished a unique plan for securing 
members. Four members in the 
club were given one forty-five min- 
ute ride for bringing in the greatest 
number of new members during the 
drive. A hangar dance was held, 
which proved very successful from 
the viewpoint of publicity. The 
Peoria newspapers are giving the 
club co-operation in the way of space 
and is creating a great deal of inter- 
est in the organization. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Boy Cadets have been organ- 
ized for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether the best young representative 
minds in the country for promotion 
of aviation. The leaders promise a 
course of instruction in aviation, and 
have divided the training into differ- 
ent divisions. They also expect to 
own and operate planes in order to 
train its members. Memberships are 
$1.50, which includes complete 
course instruction in aviation, 
wings, and membership card. 


on 


The Bronx, New York 


The Aviator’s Club of the Bronx 
secured a great deal of publicity 
when they made Miss Ruth Elder, 
appearing at a local theatre, an hon- 
orary member. Murray J. Kangun, 
president of the club, presented her 
with a basket of roses, and Captain 
Dickson of the A. S. P. A. made the 
presentation of wings and an hon- 
orary membership card. After the 
performance, Miss Elder came to the 
meeting, and gave an accounting of 
her flight. 
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fusricanion 


OF THE ANZANI ENGINE 


A SYSTEM NOTED FOR 
ITS EFFECTIVE SIMPLICITY 





INCE the successful operation of any engine de- 

pends so much upon a proper supply of oil, the Anzani 
System was designed with full appreciation of its great im- 
portance. Years of development have shown the reliability 
resulting from the use of simple parts. The principal reason 
for the unfailing performance of the Anzani lubricating sys- 
tem is its utmost simplicity —its few parts are rugged and 
easily accessible. 


From the tank the oil is led to a pressure pump which forces 
fresh oil supply to the main bearings and through 
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PRESSURE Oil LINE (to main bearing) 
4 Oil INTAKE FROM REAR MAIN BEARING 
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before being put into circulation goes through a fine filter 
and, purified, is led back to the tank. 

Proper clearances are given all working parts in order to 
obtain best results from the use of mineral oil. All Anzani 
engines are tested with mineral oil (Mobiloil B). Any high 
grade oil corresponding to Liberty Aero Oil numbers 2 and 3 
may be used satisfactorily. 

The 1928 model Anzani Engines are especially adapted to 


American commercial use. They embody many new special 
features which assure 








holes and drilled passages in the crankshaft to 
the crankpins. The rotary force throws the oil 


The following stock 1928 models of the Anzani Engine 
give a power plant range to meet the requirements of light 
commercial] airplanes: 


the utmost in economy 
and dependability of 





in a fine mist which lubricates cylinder walls, 


Rated Normal Weight No.of Bore 


ee operation for all require- 





pistons and bearings. Likewise, the timing gears H.P. +. p.m. __(Ibs.) cylinders (inches) (inches) Price ments of from 18 to 120 
o : ‘ 35 1700 115 3 4.133 4.724 735 : ; 

at the rear of the eo 9 amply a a - e y h. P. 4 will = glad 

r direc : ; i 80 1550 15 6 4.133 4.921 1650 nish c . 

by direct pressure supply. The excess oil collect ss =e Ss 5§ CUS CU to furnish complete spe 


cifications. Let us know 





ing in the crankcase is drained through the 
scavenge line at the bottom of case. The oil 
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The prices quoted are for Engine complete, including 
magnetos, carburetor and exhaust collector ring. 
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your requirements 
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BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, Inc + P-1038 Graybar Building - Mew York City + Sole Representatives for 
the Anzani Aviation Engine in North and South America, Australia and Japan + Facific Coast Distributor: C. C. Luptow, 
843 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California - Canadian Distributor: Ericson Arrcrart, Ltp., 45 Jarvis Street, Toronto 





THE NEW SERIES 
RADIAL AIR COOLED 


ANZANI 


ENGINE 
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Connecticut 
Aerial activity in Connecticut has 
evidenced itself by the organization 
of aero clubs in Stamford, Wate: 


bury, Bridgeport, New Haven and 
Hartford. Connecticut is one of the 


air-minded states proudly boasting 
of having the only flying Governor 
Governor John Trumbull 
cently sent solo by Lt. Harry Cop- 
land and is daily getting flying time 
at Brainard field 


was Ie¢ 


Chicago, Ill. 


The young men of the west sub- 
urbs of Chicago, headed by Albert 
i. Ball, hope to start a flying club, 
in order to give instructions to its 


members on both flying and design 
and construction of airplanes. They 
also expect to hire a licensed me 
chanic and pilot, whose sole purpose 
will be to train the members 


Mountain Lakes, N. ]. 


The Mountain Lakes Flying Club 
of Mountain Lakes, N. J., have 
placed an order with the Unger Ait 
craft Agency for a Travelair biplane 
to be delivered within the coming 
month. One of the club members 
has bought a “Challenger” from the 
Gates Aircraft Co. and it appears 
that Mountain Lakes will be in fo1 
its share of flying training this com 


ing summer. 


Stamford, Conn. 

The Stamford Flying Corps oi 
Stamford, Conn., recently organized, 
has elected the following officers: 
Carl W. Olsen, president; Stanley 
J. Herzog, vice-president; John B. 
Deyber, Jr., secretary; J. J. Richte1 
treasurer ; Paul T. Osterby, sergeant 
at-arms. 

In four weeks’ time this organiza 
tion has developed a membership of 
135 paid-up members and it is hoped 


that they will shortly secure a sea 
plane, as it will be possible for the 
members to fly on Long Island 
Sound. 
Medford, Mass. 
Under the able guidance of M1 
Everett Tasker, the Tri-City Aero 


Club, combining Medford, Malden, 
and Somerville, Mass., has 
formed. Mr. Hathaway of the M« 
Lean Kenslea Aviation School is 


been 


interested in the movement and the 
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last received from this or- 
ganization state that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the three cities are co- 


operating with them to the greatest 


reports 


degrees 


“Fly for a Dollar” 

The Gates Flying Circus reports 
having carried 18,000 passengers 
during their four months’ campaign 
of “Fly for a dollar.” The “Fly fora 
dollar’? campaign is one of the stunts 
developed by the A. S. P. A. in an 
endeavor to create air-mindedness in 
all parts of the country. 


Beverly, Mass. 

The Beverly Aero Club of Bev 
erly, Mass., promises to become New 
England’s outstanding air unit. Mr. 
Phillip R. Grush, active in the for- 
mation of units, reports that Fred 
A. Newman, chairman of the Air- 
port Committee, has made plans to 
place a suitable roof marker on one 
of the buildings, probably the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. 


Glen Cove, L. I. 

The Glen Cove Aero Club of Glen 
Cove, L. L, has been rounded into 
splendid shape by Mr. John Clary. 
[he Honorable Lawrence Seaman, 
mayor of Glen Cove, is one of the 
most active members. His son, Lt. 
Lawrence Seaman, Jr., was an air 
service Lieutenant and although his 
son is now in Australia, his honor, 
the Mayor, still retains a great air 
service interest. Glen Cove is the 
home of Honorable Trubee Davison, 
assistant secretary of war for avia- 
tion, so here is one community that 
has a very splendid background for 
their club organization. 





New Haven, Conn. 


Flying has taken a hold among the 
colleges and not only the college 
students are benefiting but this work 

to spread 
communities. 


is having a_ tendency 
through 
Only a few weeks ago the first or- 
ganization meeting the New 
Haven Flying Club was held under 
the guidance of Thomas H. Lock- 
hart. They report fifty members in 
attendance at the third meeting. 


all college 


of 


Plymouth, Pa. 
That those who go down in the 
mines intend to go up in the air is 
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shown by the organization of the 
Shawnee Aero Club of Plymouth, 
Penna. Practically all the members 
of the Shawnee Aero Club are em- 
ployed in the coal mines and plan to 


do their week-ending among the 
clouds. 
Newport News, Va. 
Within three weeks’ time, the 


Newport News Aero Club of New- 
port News, Virginia, have assembled 
65 paid-up members and have started 
a drive for the locating of an air 
field in their vicinity. Mr. Robert 
Caminade has been the active organ- 
izer of the Newport News unit. 


Trenton, N. ]. 
The Trenton Aero Club, recently 
organized, reports the purchase of 
Pitcairn ea 


an Orowing, plane. 
Perry, formerly of the U. S. Air 
Service, will fly this group. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Lyndhurst, though but a small 


community, has organized the Lynd- 
hurst Aero Club and is drawing for 
members on the surrounding terri- 
tories of Rutherford, East Ruther- 
ford, Carlstadt, Woodbridge, and 
Hasbrouck Heights. 
Danbury, Conn. 

The first organization meeting to 
establish an aero unit in Danbury, 
Connecticut, was held April 12, at 


which time the Honorable Elijah 
Sturdevant, Dudley H. Hill and 
about twenty active aviation enthu- 


siasts listened to an organization talk 
by Captain John E. Heywang. 

Richmond, Staten Island 

The Aero Club of Richmond, 
Staten Island, spent Sunday, April 
1 in setting up the Standard machine 
purchased recently. Lt. John Bat- 
tle, of the New York National Guard 
Air Service, will instructor 
for the Richmond unit. 


as 


act 


Staunton, Va. 

The development of a live flying 
club in Staunton, Virginia, is well 
under way with Mr. Henry L. Kel- 
ler and Glenn La Porte sponsoring 
the organization. A field approxi- 
mately 2700x1700 feet has been se- 
cured and real activities should 
shortly take place. 
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“How can] get into Aviation?” 


7 














Read this Answer from 


AWorld Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Pilot 


\viation is waiting for no one! Too many millions of capital are already invested—the 
demand for air service of every kind is increasing too fast. Aviation demands men who 
KNOW. Men who can DO. Men who can step into the real jobs and command the real 
salaries. Plane production today is ten times what it was a year ago. And a year from 
now it will be twenty times what it is today! Landing fields, municipal airports, plane 
and equipment factories, air mail and passenger lines, service and sales organizations— 
all are leaping ahead in the fastest, most amazing development that any industry has ever 
known. In such racing, feverish activity, where is there any room for a man who has 
nothing to offer? An empty pocketbook is no drawback—but Aviation has no place, no 
patience, no time for empty hands or empty heads! Aviation is taking-off for the great- 
est non-stop flight in history—and the men who will go along and climb to the top are the 
men with a foundation of FACTS under them. 






Walter Hinton 






The man who is ready to help YOU get 































into Aviation is the man who has four 9 P 
times been one of the world’s cutshanting You Don t Have to Fly; ’ Get Your Ground Work NOW 
om Ce Mien aan a a oe 40 Different Jobs on Choose Your Job! Right at Home—Hinton Is 
famous NC-4, first plane to fly the At the Ground PAY BIG too! (Here's a Few Ready to Train You 
oct Py ¥ bah one Ren To succeed in Aviation—make BIG _ of he 48) You can train at home in spare-time 
ae an ee oe “sy = z bens Me MONEY—you need not necessarily Designer and_Engi- for the best paid jobs in the Industry 
ly to the headwaters of the Amazon; he be a pilot. There must be many neer, Pilot, Engine Hinton’s proved course starts you at 
ae ~ gel Panty Ag a = thousands of pilots, certainly. But and Plane Mechanic, the beginning, trains you fast. You 
ext. Make Mut ts aiiinen On nein on for every plane that flies, there’s an Rigger, Wire Work- get all the facts about construction, 
exclover, themes Gnd Avteter, Minten immediate need for trained men in er, Electrician, Weld- rigging, motors, repairs, instruments, 
inn tenn tee cane Ghee > Gea a more than forty different important er, Instrument Maker, theory of flight, navigation, commer- 
tig Suaubeles te Ras aeleek:. autee aan jobs on the groun Construction, Wood and Metal cial Aviation—facts that every man 
War he wan 6 esnch Gotan teeter be motor and instrum at experts—air Worker, Draughts- must have to intelligently and_profit- 
gee Today—with a course that ex- port managers, service foremen, sales- man, Plane and Mo- ably fill ANY job in the Eatosery. 
perts agree is the most complete and men—all make real money. Some of tor Inspector,  Air- With this Institute’s training you'll 
practical ever produced—Hinton is train- them even bigger pay than pilots earn. port Operator, Radio have your foundation, your start, for 
ir een-sighted men for the Big-Pay But every last one of them must Expert, Assemblyman, I lisk " i nded 
Aviation have the FACTS. Today’s problem | Aerial Surveyor and | ‘€# accompishment.  Serious-minde 
—YOUR problem—is to LEARN Photographer, Aerial —air-minded—men are reading and 
Aviation quick. And right there is Transport Manager, acting on the Free Book shown below 
where Walter Hinton is achieving the Salesman. I want YOU to have a copy too! 
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field. 
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Detroit, Mich. 

The interest in forming a flying 
unit in Detroit, Michigan, is so great 
that four or five different groups 
are working for the organization of 
aero units in various communities. 
Mr. L. H. Frank, Mr. Cyril C. 
Tracey, Clif R. Wilson, are promi 
nent among those who are working 
to organize units in their vicinities 


Wabash, Ind. 
Reports received from M1 


Wakefield of Wabash, Indiana, 


Dean 
tell 


Popular Aviation 


of the interest in organizing a club 
in Wabash and it is expected that 
shortly a worth while flying unit will 
be under way in this community. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Flushing, New York, comes to the 
fore with another flying unit which 
will be known as the Flushing Ama- 
teur Aviation Club. The president 
of the new unit is Warren F. Smith. 
The newspapers have favored this 
unit with wonderful publicity and 
good results are expected. 
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STUDENT PILOTS and 


to enter the game 
number of hours 


about 
the 


young men 


can cut down 


usually necessary before soloing by a 


greatest flying instruction 


Modern Flight. 


study of the 
book of the year, 
CHIEF PILOT CLEVENGER, 
out of the wealth of his 10 years 


flying experience, explains in 






sl simple interesting language 
2 every movement of the con- 
2 trols for take-offs, landings, 
z straight flight and aero- 
2 Datics. 
3 
3 Written to help his 
z own students to solo 
3 in less time, Modern 
z Flight achieved such 
3 popularity that thou- 
Zz z sands of copies have 
z = been distributed, 
% practically at cost 
— \\V 
Suni"s Aaa 
SAVES YOU $50.00 
WHEN YOU 
LEARN TO FLY 
The ambition of every Ce ee ee ee ee | 
flying student is to be | HERE IS MY DOLLAR | 
able to handle a ship | Gentlemen: | 
alone in the least time | Rush copy of Clevenger’s complete fly- | 
possible. Purchase of | ing course. | 
Clevenger’s Mode rn ro | 
Flight is a long step in | 
that direction. a Address | 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Aero Club of Philadelphia, 
under the guidance of Mr. D. G. 
Hendrickson, president, has begun 
the organization of its second unit. 
The splendid success of this club has 
encouraged them to open an office 
in one of the main business buildings 
in Philadelphia and splendid co-oper- 


ation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce is being given. 
Mason City, Ia. 
The North Iowa Aero Club of 


Mason City, Iowa, gave a showing of 
German air films to their members 
early last month. The showing of 
planes was instrumental in bringing 
new members into the organization. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lieut. Walter J. Cooke, formerly 
of the U. S. air service, with others, 
has started the organization of a 
unit in Grand Rapids. More news 
is forthcoming. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Air activities are on the boom in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where three 
organizations are being formed. Mr. 
H. B. Ramsey is active in organiz- 
ing the North Milwaukee unit, while 
Mr. George C. Francke is actively 
developing a unit on the south side. 


Rock Island, Ill. 

Mr. E. Siemon of Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, is actively working to 
promote a landing field near Rock 
Island. A list of A. S. P. A. mem- 
bers has been forwarded to him to 
assist in the organization of the Rock 
Island Aero Club. 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 

George S. Wagner of Mt. 
, has organized a group 

intention of promoting a 

flying club in his 


Lee 


Mr. 
Pocono, Pa 
with the 
landing field and 
community. 


Old Forge, Pa. 


Although a small community, Old 
Forge, Pennsylvania, has developed 
an aero unit of over fifty members 
and already plans for the purchase of 
a plane are under way. Mr. Michael 
Massin is the active leader of the 
Old Forge group. 
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: This Greater Swallow Plant 
assures 


; Greater Production and 
’ Faster Deliveries 


Demand for the SWALLOW—Anmerica’s Pioneer Commercial Airplane 
, has grown by leaps and bounds 


To meet this fast growing demand, the new Swallow factories were rushed 
to completion. Now, with these largely increased production facilities, 
Swallow dealers are assured even better service than ever before, on delivery 
of Swallow planes. 

A few territories are still open. If you are looking for the biggest money 
making dealer’s franchise on the market, for the sale of air-craft, write or wire 


us today 


VICTOR H. ROOS, Genl. Mgr. 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 
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What’s ‘Doing at Washington 


An abstract of State Laws on 
aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 41) has been issued by the De- 


partment of Commerce, and may be 


(Information 


obtained upon application from them 
This abstract sets forth the text of a 
proposed uniform State Law, and 
gives the aeronautics laws, now in 
force in fifteen states: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jet 
sey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wiscon 
sin and Wyoming. The Aeronautics 
branch of the Department 
nounced a second bulletin (Informa 
tion Bulletin No. 4), 
clubs and aeronautic organizations in 


Kansas. Ken 


ilso an 
in which aero 
the United States are listed by states. 
The Federal 
has granted permits to the Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc., of Seattle, 
Wash., for the construction of trans 
mitters for nineteen landing fields in 
Pacific Coast and Mountain States 
They are operated on channels of 
5,383 kilocycles, 4,183 kilocycles, and 
2,276 kilocycles, with power not to 
exceed 1,000 watts. These landing 
fields are located at Rock y 
Wyo. ; Chicago, IIl.; Iowa City, Ia.; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Omaha, Neb: 
North Platte, Nebr.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Elko, 
Nev.; Sacramento, Calif.; Oakland, 
Calif.; Reading, Calif Concord, 
Calif.; Fresno, Calif.; Bakers 
Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif 
Portland, Ore.; and Medford, Ore. 
The Second Assistant Postmaster, 
W. Irving Glover, announced that 
air mail service between Lima and 
Iquitos, Peru, is now available. T! 
time by the ordinary mail route is 
21 days, and by air mail 4 days. Ait 
mail from the United States for 
Peruvian destinations must be pr: 
paid with United States postal 
stamps. The fee for this service is 
50 cents for first half ounce, 25 cents 
for each additional half ounce, in 
addition to the regular postage of 2 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
United States postage must be af 
fixed for both regular and air mail 


letters. Articles to be dispatched 
} 


Radio Commission 


Spring, 


Field 


l€ 


from Lima by air mail should bx 
clearly marked “Servicio Aero” in 


the left-hand bottom corner of the 
address side of the envelope or wrap- 
per. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
cently stated that applications for the 
export of airplanes to Mexico, hith- 
erto passed upon by the Department 
of State, are no longer required. 
Their statement reads in part, “With 
a view to fostering commercial avia- 
tion between Mexico and the United 
States, the Department has now de- 
cided that it will not require appli- 
cations individual export 
licenses for the exportation of com- 
mercial airplanes to Mexico. The 
Department has requested the Treas- 
ury Department to notify collectors 
ot 


for 


customs.” 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral W. Irving Glover has announced 
that the Mexican postal administra- 
tion has approved postage rates for 
an international air mail service be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
and also rates over a new air mail 
route between Mexico City and Tam- 
pico via Tuxpan. The rates are as 
follows: For each letter weighing 
20 grams or fraction thereof, using 
only the Mexican Air Mail, 35 cen- 
tavos; for each additional 20 grams 
or fraction, 35 centavos. To trans- 
port mail to this country the rates 
are 75 centavos for each 20 grams 
or fraction, and the same for each 
additional 20 grams. To send air 
mail from this country to Mexico the 
charge is 12% cents, or 25 centavos, 
for each one-half ounce or fraction, 
and the same for additional weight. 
A Bill has been introduced which 
would favor promotion credit for 
Officers of the Navy on Air Duty. 
It reads: “Provided, That when of- 
ficers are assigned to airships, the 
Secretary of the Navy shall deter- 
mine and certify whether or not, in 
his judgment, the service to be per- 
formed is equivalent to sea duty. If 
such service is thus determined to 
be equivalent to sea duty, it shall be 
considered to be actual sea service 
on sea-going ships for all purposes.” 
A Bill was introduced in the House 
recently in which the Secretary of 
War would be authorized to present 
Edward V. Rickenbacker, former 
captain in the Army Air Corps, with 





a Congressional Medal of Honor. 
The Bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

An announcement by the Depart- 
ment of War says that the Army will 
train approximately 19,000 reserve 
officers during the coming year. This 
is an increase over last year’s num- 


Al- 


lotment of funds to the various corps 


ber of from 10 to 20 per cent. 


areas will be made shortly. 

The Navy Department has recently 
invited bids on the construction of a 
rigid airship of approximately 
6,000,000 feet volume, and 
price for designs and bids for con- 
struction of one and of two rigid 
airships which would be built under 
these designs. The invitation for 
bids follows the application of the 
American Electric 
Corporation to be permitted to bid 
for the construction of one or both 


cubic 


Brown-Boveri 


the two projected navy dirigibles. 
Previously the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Company had won the naval design 
competition, but was not awarded the 
contract because appropriations were 
not available. 

Atmospheric conditions which 
cause ice formations on the wings 
and other structural parts of aircraft 
in flight were considered and pre- 
ventive means discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the Aeronautical 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics reported that 
it has undertaken a study of the for- 
mation of this ice and the attending 
atmospheric conditions. It will also 
make further investigations in the 
form of wind tunnel tests, using a 
specially constructed tunnel, where 
it will be possible to study control- 
ling and preventive means. All 
those interested in this problem may 
obtain copies of the preliminary re- 
port on “Ice Formation on Wings 
and Other Structural Parts of Air- 
craft” from the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics. 

An appropriation of $300.00 each 
year for a period of five years for 
purposes of exploring the Arctic 
regions by airplane, was voted favor- 
ably upon by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. There are 19 na- 
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Learn Flying at Marshall ! 


Expert Instructors and $400,000 
Worth of Equipment Always at Your Service 


You demand—and are entitled—to the best. You cannot control planes with expert fliers. You, too, are a flier when 
reasonably hope to learn flying successfully in a second- you finish this course! You learn to fly by actual flying. 
rate school with limited or obsolete equipment. ‘The ex- ie i 

tremely rapid development of this profession demands that Limited Low Tuition Offer 

you keep abreast of the times! Here at Marshall we have 

nearly a half million dollars’ worth of equipment—big The maintenance of such an institution is expensive—we 
airplane factory—modern four-way flying field—many found it necessary to raise our tuition rates in order to 
other big buildings—and a dozen or more planes for maintain the quality of instruction we are 
students’ use. We are affiliated with the Nicholas-Beazley Set giving. 


Airplane Co. inte. A ! 
ct! Save Money— 
Learn to FLY by FLYING! The new tuition rates are $200 for the ground course 


“ ino” j tal j ———— , and $250 for the flying course—total $450. By acting 
Book learning” is essential in some studies—but you can’t ene Soe eae ak Gee te Ges ones 











learn to fly by studying a book. The Marshall Flying ee iach” Caer came an Ge ate 

7 . . — q pon below brings you 
school, while imparting to students fundamentals through =a] this book which tells all about America’s greatest 
expert instructors, takes you right up into the sky in dual | flying school. SEND FOR IT NOW! 











r- 


MARSHALL FLYING SCHOOL, INC. 
M AIL THIS 616 English Street, Marshall, Missouri. 


Please send me your FREE booklet. 


COUPON! Sena 


Address................ Te ee ve es ones 
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tions expected to contribute to the 
cause. President Coolidge has been 
favorably impressed with the 
and is urging the passing of the bill. 

The House has passed the James 
bill (H. R. 12688) 
appropriation of $6,499,500 for the 


> request, 


authorizing the 


construction of barracks and quar 


ters at Army posts and Aviation 
fields. The fields to receive appro 
priations are as follows: Albrook 
Field, Canal Zone, $1,071,000; 


Canal Zone, $634,000; 
Wheeler 


France Field, 
Hawaiian Department, 
Field, $607,000; Bolling Field, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $277,000 ; Chanute 
Field, Ill., $442,000; Crissy Field, 


California; $86,000; Duncan Field, 
Texas, $323,000; Fort Sam Hous 
ton, Texas, $206,000; Marshall 
Field; Kansas; $206,000; Max 
well Field, Alabama, $23,000; 
Mitchel Field, New York, $131,000 
Post Field, Oklahoma, $155,000 
Rockwell Field, California, $285,000 ; 
Rockwell Air Depot, Rockwell Field. 
California, $743,000; San Antonio 
Primary Training School, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, $931,500; Selfri iden Field, 


Michigan, $146,000. 

The Statistical Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce reported that 
aircraft exports from this country in 
1927 have increased 85 per cent over 
1926. The total value of aircraft 
engines and parts een tires, ex- 
ported in 1927 was $1,903,560. This 
was an increase of 143 per cent over 
the year 1925. 

The Department of War has an- 
nounced that $13,920 will be spent 
in protecting France Field, Canal 
Zone, from erosion. This appropri- 
ation will permit a revetment on the 
shore line, and needed, 
as the action of tide 
has caused cuts as far as 
thus reducing the useful part of the 
field. 

The House Committee on Military 
Affairs reports a bill (H. R. 12814 
named to “increase the efficiency of 
the Air Corps. ” The bill would pro 
vide for promotion of members of 
the Air Corps by removing the 
names from the Army promotion list 
to a special Air Corps promotion list 

A Bill has been passed by the 
House (H. R. 11900) which will per 
mit the government to lease public 
lands for the use of Aviation put 
poses. The Acting Secretary of the 


seriously 
and high waves 
50 feet, 
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Interior, E. C. Finney, explained 
that so far no general law has been 
in effect which permits the govern- 
ment to use public lands for this pur- 
pose. The passing of this law by 
the House is, therefore, regarded as 
important. 

An announcement by the Depart- 
meut of War states that hereafter 
the airplane will be used in trans- 


ferring military commanders from 
post to post, or in cases of emer- 
gency, over flooded lands, earth- 
quakes, general riots, etc. Curtiss 


attack planes will be the type used. 

The plane equipment in the Army 
Air Corps is the lowest it has been 
World War, it an- 


since the was 


New ir 


eon ER flying safety is aimed 

ee est amendments to Air 
Regulations, effective 
Department of Com- 
Increased 


feaiaiies 

June 1, the 
announced today. 
requirements for 
and stricter 
the chief changes. 


merce 
license 
and aircraft 
of flying are 


both pilots 
regulation 


Under the new rules a licensed in- 
have 200 hours’ 
compared with the former 
Private pilots also must meet 
They must show 
actual solo flying experi- 


structor must solo 
flying, 
fifty. 

additional 
ten hours’ 


tests. 
ence, whereas formerly such licenses 
were granted on satisfactory demon- 
stration of flying ability. 
Aeronautical 
also made more stringent. 
tions in subjects to 
and mechanics must each be passed 
with a grade of 70 per cent, instead 
of the former average of 70 per cent. 
Examinations for industrial 
now include primary tests in elemen- 
tary engine and plane mechanics and 
rigging, and on Air Commerce 
ulations in addition to the air traffic 
ules as hithe 


knowledge tests are 
Examina- 


separate pilots 


pilots 


Reg- 


srto requested. 

Practical experience requirements 
are raised for mechanics’ 
Engine mechanics must have, instead 
of a former “sufficient knowledge,” 
at least two years’ actual experience 
on internal combustion engines. Ex- 
aminations on that portion of the 
Air Commerce Regulations pertain- 
ing to the operation and inspection 
of aircraft must also be passed suc- 
cessfully, and mechanics must show 
that they have a sufficient knowledge 


licenses. 
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nounced by the War Department. 
The total number of serviceable 
planes is 889, from a number of 902. 
The making up this 
number are as follows: Nine attack, 
80 bombardment, 410 observation 
(including 26 equipped for photo- 
graphic purposes), 171 pursuit, 194 
training, 26 cargo, 12 miscellaneous, 
and 54 experimental types. All but 
17 of the 251 DH type of planes 
have been greatly reinforced by the 
substitution of metal fuselages for 


various types 


the conventional wooden type. The 
Air Corps will receive 386 new 
planes through the funds appropri- 


which relieves the 


extent. 


ated by Congress, 
situation to some 


Regulations 


of aircraft engines, their accessories, 


including ignition systems, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, repair and over- 
haul. 


Flying 


regulated by the 


strictly 
amendments. 


itself is also more 
new 
The carriage of explosives other than 


Pas- 


sengers under the effect of liquor or 


fuel in planes is prohibited. 


habit-forming drugs are not permit- 
ted to be taken up by a licensed pilot. 
Formerly the requirement covered 
only the pilot. 

Other amend- 


ments prohibit acrobatic maneuvers 


sections of the new 


at less than 1,500 feet, and taking 
off or landing on any public street 


highway under ordinary circum- 
without the the 


authority and the ap- 


stances consent of 


local governing 


proval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 
Additional clauses have been 


added to the section of the Air Com- 
merce Regulations pertaining to revo- 


cation and suspension of licenses. 
The new rules consider any false 
statement in a license application 
grounds for revocation or suspen- 


sion. 

All licensed planes are required to 
carry certain data stenciled on the 
side of the nearest the pas- 
senger’s Permission is 
given for planes which have been is- 
sued an approved type certificate to 
carry an insignia indicating this ap- 
proval, in order to inform the public 
that the plane is of a type approved 
by the Department. 


plane 
entrance. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST AIR SOCIETY 


The American Society for Promotion of Aviation was organized by 12 ex- 
service aviators at the Army and Navy Club, New York City, in 1925. 





As a 
Member 
of 





Our objects as incorporated are to “arouse and maintain interest in aviation” 
and eventually to 


“MAKE-AMERICA-SUPREME-IN-THE-AIR” 


We can accomplish our objectives by having a landing field or air port in 
every town, and by training red-blooded Americans in the art of flying. 

FLYING CLUBS HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED IN OVER 300 COM 
MUNITIES. 

WE WILL CO-OPERATE WITH YOU IN ORGANIZING AN AERO 
CLUB IN YOUR VICINITY. 

You can participate in this great movement by becoming a member of 


THE A. S. P. A., and, as our representative, work for aviation in your com- 
munity. 


Join Aviation’s Great Fraternity—ENROLL NOW!!! 


MEMBERSHIP fee one dollar which covers the cost of silver wings, 
membership card and literature of the A. S. P. A. 














Secretary, The ASPA 
=” 522 5th Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
Yes, I am interested in aviation! Please enroll me in the American Society for Promotion 
of Aviation. I enclose membership fee of One Dollar. Please send me my wings. 
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Thee All-eAmerican e Aircraft Show 


entire 


on display 


ITH 


aviation industry 


practically the 
in one huge 
All-American Aircraft Show at De 
troit, held during the week of April 
14-21, can be called an unqualified 
success. Airplanes of nearly) 
type, airport models, airport equip 
ment, engines and accessories, pei 
sonal equipment, in fact, practically 
everything relating to the business of 
flying could have been viewed at th 
show. 

For the first 
awakened public interest 
a display of interest to the man out 
side the industry. The throngs of 
people who visited the show, and 
they numbered thousands, were 
amazed at the development of ai! 
craft and at the many types whicl 
were displayed. Taken as a whol 
the public has assumed that 
planes were “custom-built” and have 
failed to realize that ships are on a 
production basis similar to that in 
the automobile industry. Cons« 
quently the display of several score 
of regular models was a surprise to 
the man in the street. 

It is practically an impossibility to 
list all of the exhibits, as to do 
would be, in effect, to call the roll of 
the business as at present constituted. 
Practically every manufacturer was 
represented and scores of valuable 
dealer connections were made. Be 


every 


time, possibly, an 


made 


ucn 


SO 


building the 


the show 


merely out of curiosity were large 


sides those who attended 
numbers of visitors who had come to 
Detroit, many from distant points, to 
secure agencies and _ distribution 
franchises on planes. 

Many were made directly 
from the floor, but some of the man- 
ufacturers were in the position of 


sales 


being unable to guarantee deliveries. 
the many the better 
known production has not 


In case of of 
models, 
vet caught up with orders, and peo- 
ple seeking ships for immediate de- 
livery had to be content with paying 
their deposit and awaiting their turn 
for that 
waiting to be flown away. 

The All-American Aircraft Show 
did not form the entire program of 
the “Aviation Week” sponsored by 
Every 


notification their ship is 


the organizations of Detroit. 
noon numerous luncheons were held 
and talks were given at every one 
of them by someone prominent in the 
industry. The airline operators held 
forth the first day with an Air Trans- 
portation That night the 
big Aviation Dinner was held at the 
Book Cadillac Hotel. On April 17 
Colonel Paul Henderson of the Na- 
tional Air Transport spoke on Air 
Traffic Promotion at the dinner given 
by the Detroit Real Estate Board. 
Edward 


Survey. 


Wednesday evening Zl 


Warner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, spoke on “The Naval Air 


Service.” Friday evening Lieutenant 
Jack Harding spoke before the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce on “The 
Round-the-World Flight.” 

Some of the noonday luncheon 
speakers at the meetings 
were Richard Depew, on Sales Pro- 
motion in Aviation; Hon. Irving 
Glover, on The Extension of Air 
Mail; Anthony Fokker, on Building 
an Airplane to Sell; Hon. William 
P. McCracken, on the Government 
in Aviation; Earl D. Osborn, on Av- 
iation Publicity; Henry Berliner, on 
Universities of the Air; Lieutenant 
Ennis Whitehead, Aeronautical 
Research; Commander George No- 
ville, on Trans-Oceanic Flying; 
Ward Van Orman, on Lighter-Than- 
Air Craft; Major Clarence Young, 
on Airport Planning; Lieutenant A. 
F. Hegenberger, on Safety Device 
for Flying; Grover Loening, on Am- 
phibian Planes; Casey Jones, on Ex: 
perimental Flying; Major Herbert 
A. Dargue, on th> Pan-American 
Flight; Major Reed Landis, on Air 
Transport Terminals; Don Alexan- 
der, on Marketing Commercial Avi- 
ation; Merrill C. Meigs, on Aviation 
and the Press; and Hon. F. Trubee 
Davidson, on the Army Air Service. 

It is to be hoped that this Detroit 
is but the first of a number 
of regional aircraft shows that will 
be held every year. As time goes on 
they will assume great importance. 


various 
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Let Air Mail Pilots 
Teach You to Fly 


The regular pilots of the U. S. Air Mail are the most capable, 
loyal, dependable flyers in the world. They know flying. They 
have to. The very success of the Air Mail depends upon them. 
These are the men who teach the advanced students at the Rob- 
ertson Aviation School—the very same pilots who fly the mail 
between St. Louis and Chicago every day—in every kind of 
weather—and do it 98% on time. 





Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh was our 
Chief Air Mail Pilot and Instruc- 
tor before he obtained his release 
in order to perfect plans for his 
epochal trans-Atlantic flight. 


The Robertson School of Aviation 
is one of the oldest and largest 
in this country, and is probably 
the best known. It is going into 
its tenth year with over 500 
graduates. Courses are thorough. 
They are complete—flying, ground 
work, lectures, text book study. 





“Bud” Gurney, who succeeded 
Col. Lindbergh as our Chief Air 
Vail Pilot and Instructor. 


Air plane factories right here at 
the famous Lambert-St. Louis 
Field offer exceptional facilities 
for gaining practical mechanical 
knowledge and experience. 


The B. F. Mahoney Co., builders 
of the Spirit of St. Louis, have 
just moved here. The Curtiss- 


Robertson Co., builders of the 
ROBERTSON FLYING SERVICES, Inc. 
Department L a 
Afiliated with Robertson Aircraft Corporation iP ta 
(Operators St. Louis—Chicago U. S. Air Mail Route) Ps eee 


a 


Lambert-St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, St. Louis Co., Mo. _- 
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“Robin” Cabin Monoplane and 
the Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion adjoin our school. 


The combination of all these ad- 
vantages is something that no 
other school can offer you. Con- 
sider them seriously. They are 
important. 


The demand for well trained 
pilots is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Get in on the ground 
floor of this great, new, thrilling 
industry by getting the right kind 
of training now, from regular Air 
Mail Pilots. They teach you so 
well that we require no bond and 
make no charge for breakage. 


“ 
a 
“ 
Cataleg containing 4 
complete details on oo? 
request. Write today. Pa 
a 
7 
“ 
P Robertson 
or Aviation School, 
Pa Dept. L 
wt Lambert-St. Louis Flying 
7 Field 
“ Anglum, St. Leuis Co., Me. 
Please send catalog telling how I 
can get flying instruction from 
U. S. Air Mail Pilots 
Age 
Address or Rural Route 
State - 
M208 






















a career— 


Dear Friend: 






Aviation is here to stay! It is a proven success 


whether you get into it or not. If you haye been 
waiting for a chance to get in RIGHT ON THE 


GROUND FLOOR, Here it is! 


You probably have said to yourself, “When they 
get the price and terms down on aviation training, 
I am going to make a start.” The time is here! 
This new plan has resulted from hundreds of re- 
quests from young men who did not have all cash 
but who said they would start if the price and terms 


were within their reach 


It is now within reach for just one hundred new 
students! This training will qualify any man with 
good eyes, heart and hearing, for a start in any of 
the following positions: 

Aerial Commercial Servic: Pilot 

Mechanic 


Instructor 
Aircraft and Service 


Aeronautical Contractor 


Aeroplane Builder 


Exhibition Work Caloemen 
Distributor and Dealer Forest Ranger and many 
Crop Dusting others 


Only 100 New Student Aviators 
Can Get in on This Plan! 


The First 100 Men 


Answering This Advertisement with Their Enrollment 


Plan “A”—Complete Course, Cash Plan 


Only, Save $75 . nacapaaieiaens $300 


Plan “B”’—Complete Course, Pay $150 down balance 


$310 


Plan “C”—Complete Course, Pay $100 at time $320 


of making application, balance $15 a week........ 


within 30 days from date of starting 


INI sar hal ciodinisicarinicnckese 


Popular Aviation 


It is of vital importance to any 
man considering Aviation as 
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A New and Easier Way 


Plan “D”—Complete Course, Pay $75 at time 5 
of making application, balance $12 a week....... $32 
Plan “E”—Complete Course, Pay $60 at time 

of enrollment, balance $10 a week............ bee $340 
Plan “F”—Complete Course, Pay $50 at time 

of enrollment, balance $7 a week........... aie $350 
Complete Ground Course, 

Cash cocceccesocossecesesccosecececece . ° $200 


Complete Ground Course, $100 down, 
$110 in 30 days.............. : 


Complete Ground Course, 

$50 down, $7 a week..... 

You will have to act quickly! I know that these one 
hundred enrollments will be reserved within a few 
days from the day “Popular Aviation” is published. 
Wire now, or send in your enrollment on the blank 
at lower right hand corner and we will hold a place 
for you until you can come later on. Remember, 
you do not have to have friends or relatives sign 
your note—you do not have to answer any embar- 
rassing questions—you do not have to put up 
security, just tell us you mean business, that you 
will cooperate with us—that you will apply your- 
self to your instruction to the best of your ability 


THAT’S ALL! 


If you enroll on one of the payment plans, our wel- 
fare department will assist you in securing day or 
evening employment so you may earn part of your 
expenses or a Chicago Employment Agency will 
find you work for a reasonable fee. We take good 


care of our students in this respect. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION CO., INC. 
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to read these 


Facts/ 


to Get into Aviation ! 


Here Is What You Want to Know About Us 


Our instructors are licensed aviators. We fly from 
a safe, private field. We never had an accident. 
We furnish free employment service while learning 
and when you are competent. Our students are all 
licensed to start with. Our methods of teaching 
can be mastered by anyone who can read and write. 
Special attention to students unable to speak good 
English. We furnish everything except work 
clothes. We have no mail course. All work actu- 
ally done on real ships and motors, all flying done 
under experts. We enroll women students. 


If you do not like our school when you get there 
and look it over, every penny of your money will be 
refunded. If you mail your application and money 
you can start any time within 90 days. Full time 
students require from three to four months. 
Evening and spare time students six to nine months 
to complete. No limit on ground training either! 
Average student takes from eight to fifteen hours 
flying instruction in complete course. All simple 
instruction, no big words! Plain everyday language 
anyone can understand. We use only new produc- 
tion licensed and safe ships for flying. 


Don’t delay! Act Now! First applications received 
are the first accepted. Membership cards and stu- 
dent flying credentials mailed as soon as your appli- 
cation arrives. If you pay cash, we will pay your 
railroad fare not to exceed $25.00. We will pay 
your room rent for six weeks if you bring two 
other students with you on this plan. 


This is the school with a heart! This is the training 
they all like! This is the opportunity of your life 
to get into Aviation on the ground floor. 


Now it’s up to you! MNothing keeps you out! Are 


Commercial Aviation Co. Bldg., Chicago 


you coming’ Mail your application, NOW! 


Yours for Aviation, 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION CO., INC. 


A. Fattitty 


Vice President and General Manager 





Complete Course 


Complete Ground Course 
Unlimited Flying Time 
Use of Controls 

Cross Wind Take Offs 
Solo Flying 

Stalls 

Cloud Flying 

Cross Country 

Side Slips 

Figure Eights 

Take Offs 

Landings 

Engine Spirals 

Dead Stick Landings 
Air Commerce Laws 
Rules of the Air 

Field Management 


Free Employment Service 


10 years 


Free Employment Service—10 Years 


Enclosed find $... 


I will arrive 


been filled. 


faa ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ice ccianiemnmmedeniicoel 
Street AddreSS..............---- 


a ern eh ee 
I want to enroll for Complete Course on Plan “ 
I want to enroll for Complete Course on Plan “ 


Ground Course 


Dictionary of Aviation 


Terms 
Theory of Flight 
Why Airplanes Fly 
History of Aviation 


Evolution of Gas Engine 


Actual Practice—Air- 
Cooled Motors 


Actual Practice—Water 


Cooled Motors 
Carburetion 
Lubrication 
Electrical Systems 
Wing Building 
Wing Covering 
Fuselage Assembly 
Welding 


Manufacturing Methods 


Trouble Shooting 
Field Management 
- Membership in C. A 
Club 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION CO. 
ENROLLMENT BLANK 


329-31 E. Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 


State....... . Age 


on plan 


NOTE—F in plan desired. Application and deposit will be re- 
turned at once if it reaches us after 100 enrollments have 
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A COMPLETE : 
GROUND SCHOOL FOR */ 


endorsed by fifty Aviation Schools 








OU who are considering aviation as a body’s Aviation Guide, written by Major 

career, or have actually chosen aeronau Victor W. Page of the U. S. Air Corps, are 
tics as your life work must thoroughly ground in themselves a complete aeronautical library. 
yourself in the principles of flying and air- They are used as text books by the most ex- 
plane construction. The world’s most famous pensive aviation schools in America—and we 
flyers owe their success to their thorough offer them to you complete—ON APPROV- 
knowledge of aviation’s principles. These tw AL—for only seven dollars—if you will only 
great books, Modern Aircraft and Every- fill in the coupon—TODAY. 


MODERN AIRCRAFT EVERYBODY’S AVIATION 
Design, Construction, Operation, Repair GUIDE 


By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE, U. S. Air Corps 500 Questions and Answers on Aircraft 
By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE, U. S. Air Corps 

"THIS —is the most up-to-date book on airplanes, ITH this boek you can test your knowledge of aircraft 
their construction, operation, and maintenance and aviation. It is written in the form of questions 
Wri ° . inf a ts ] e of B85 and answers, starting with the simplest fundamentals 
ritten in simple language, this one volume Of 66. of flying, through the aerodynamics of various lighter-than 
pages, illustrated with over 400 engravings, is a com- air and heavier-than-air crafts. It covers the airplane motor 
ie 3 sap q . in both air and water cooled forms. All control systems are 
plete encyclopedia of aviation. It is yours, beauti- covered and illustrated. No man should fly before he has 


checked his knowledge of fundamentals with Everybody's 
Aviation Guide. fours for only $2.00 on approval if you 
coupon. fill out the coupon NOW. 


fully printed, for only $5.00, on approval. Use the 





GET THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL—USE THE COUPON 





ooo So a a ee ae ae oe ee a ee om om oe Om om oe oe = oj 
The Norman P. Henley Pub. Co. Send C.O.D. plus small postage charge [ for I 
2 West 45th St., New York $7 for Modern Aircraft and 
Gentlemen: check [ Everybody’s Aviation Guide 0 
Enclosed please find money order 1 or $5 for Modern Aircraft alone 0 


1 
i cash [) $2 for Everybody’s Aviation Guide alone J : 
i If not entirely satisfied I will return my purchase within five days and you will refund | 
{ I 
| I 
I 

| 


THE 
NORMAN P. HENLEY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


2 West 45th St., New York 


Please mention Popular Aviation when writing to advertisers 
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Index of American Aircraft 





The Walace Touroplane 


\ three place monoplane designed for general commercial flying transport or pleasure by Walace Aircraft Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Specifications 
General Wing loading per sq. ft. 8 Ibs. 
Type Cabin Wings-fold . \s Illustrated 
Use Commercial Spread, upper wing 37 ft. 
Length, over all inde tt: Cord 70 in. 
Height, over all 7 ft. 6 in. 
Spread, over all me 2 4 Areas 
Width folded 12 ft.6in. Upper wing, including ailerons 205 sq. ft. 
Crew a : 1 Ailerons ..... 31 2/10 sq; ft. 
Passengers (less pilot) 2 Tail surface 38 2/10 sq. ft. 
Control Dual 
Power went 735 II 
Empty . 735 \bs. 
. ~ Anzani vied 450 Ibs 
ype 6 cyl. : 
Rated horsepower 80 Performance 
7 - _ : — High speed at 3,000 ft 97 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed 85 m.p.h. 
Wing Data Climb in first minute 820 ft. 
Curve ; Eiffel Cruising range 33 5 hrs. 
Sweepback None Service ceiling (full load) 11,000 ft. 
Dihedral, upper wing... None Landing speed 40 m.p.h. 


This page, and the other side, is the seventh of a compl ete series covering aircraft manufactured in the United 
States. Every month PopuLar AVIATION will publish the specifications of different aircraft in a standard form. 
and the entire series will afford you a master reference guide of the types and makes of aircraft in the United 
States. The selection printed every month is chosen at random by PopuLar AVIATION and no attempt is made to 
publish the specifications in any order, alphabetical or oth erwise. 
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Lockheed “Air Express” Monoplane 


A four-passenger and pilot plus 100 cubic feet cargo space designed and manufactured by The Lockheed 
Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif. 


Specifications 
General Construction Plywood Covered Full-Cantilever 
Type .... High Wing  Dihedral None 
PY nicest “Air Express” Spread F 41 ft. 
Length, over all... 27 ft.5in. Ailerons oe Not Balanced 
Span, over all 41 ft. 
ST Seccticnisonen _One Fuselage 
Passengers . 4 Construction Plywood-Monocoque 
Control ..... Stick Useful load 1,000 Ibs. 
cies Performance 
— . Pratt-Whitney eer eee epned -Sea setae nel m.p.h, : 
eS Air Cruising speed, approximately 135 m.p.h. 
Climb in first minute 1,400 ft. 
Wing Data Service ceiling . . 17,250 ft. 
Curve ..... Lockheed Cruising range ..................-. 700 miles 
Sweepback . .None Landing speed at sea level... ...99 m.p.h. 


This page, and the other side, is the seventh of a complete series covering aircraft manufactured in the United 
States. Every month Poputar AviaATION will publish the specifications of different aircraft in a standard form, 
and the entire series will afford you a master reference guide of the types and makes of aircraft in the United 
States. The selection printed every month is chosen at random by PopuLar AvIATION and no attempt is made to 
publish the specifications in any order, alphabetical or otherwise. 
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Glory and Fun of a Golden Future 
in Air Service with A.S.T.Training 


O make the most of the many op will receive full credit for all study and pay- 
portunities offered in the tremen ments when you come to Chicago 


d us development of Aviation, Our easy payment plan and our FREE 
your training should be of the funda- EMPLOYMENT SERVICE help you 
mental, thorough and complete kind meet tuition and living expenses. 
ffered by Aviation Service and Trans- : 

. : ga ; aisles d _ The A. S. T. fleet includes only modern 

port, in ' licensed planes (Ryan Wright-Whirlwind, twin- 

The A. S. T. course fits you properly in ship of Lindbergh's famous Spirit of St. Louis, 

the shortest possible safe time. You get Swallow, Laird, etc.) Only licensed military and 
ei pprtens — . air mail pilots, mechanics and in- 

actual, practical training from the largest 


fog structors train you. Famous aces . e 
responsible air transport-training com- teach you to fly. Our complete army ai z ZS 


pany rendering contract service in Chi- and navy corps course adapted to 


cago commercial needs fully prepares you coupon 


e ; ;, for the Department of Commerce : 
A small registration fee starts you on our sim- E , dd f . 
plified home study course covering entire ZAMINAHON. If SCGKION we Oner d 


50 hours in the air on an economi- 


~ 
a 


ground work. Then, for your shop practice 

and flight instruction, you can transfer to our cal club flying plan 

day or night classes in our Chicago shops and Act quickly. The season is in full swing now. Fill out and mail the attached coupon 
at our hangar on the municipal airport, the for complete information. It will be sent to you FREE, together with “The Airway, 
busy hub of the nation’s aerial activities. You a book of Aviation facts everyone interested should have 


Aviation Service and Transport, Inc. 
Dept. P. A. 6, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send me FREE ‘“‘The Airway'’ and complete information 


AVIATION SERVICE 7 =H 
and TRANSPORT, Inc. Home Study..... sah Mechanics........Flight Training 
! 


a : 
Dept. P.A. 6 pe 


203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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eA mong the ‘Dealers 


The Meriden Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Meriden, Conn., has _ been 
formed by C. J. Danaher, and will 
have the agency for Challenger, 
Swallow and Fairchild. 

Owen Meals, Eaglerock distrib- 


utor in Alaska, left Denver in his 
latest Eaglerock, for his home in 
Valdez, Alaska, a town situated in a 
narrow valley between high moun 


tains. 
James L. Mayberry, president of 
the Golden State Aircraft Co., dis 


tributors of Eaglerocks for northern 
California, has placed an order for 
fifty Eaglerocks. He has sold over 
100 planes since taking over the 
agency in March, 1927. 

The Becker Flying Service, Buf 
falo, N. Y., are the Eaglerock dis 
for New York 


tributors western 


state. 

The Advance Aircraft Company, 
Troy, Ohio, have announced an in 
crease in price on the Waco Model 
10, equipped with OX-5 motor, to 
$2,885.00. The price of the Waco 
10, less motor, remains at $2,035.00 

James S. Charles, Eaglerock dis- 
tributor in Virginia, has added to 
his collection three more silver cups 
which he won at the opening of th« 
Rockymount airport. 

The Chesapeake Com 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has opened 
its new flying center at Logan Field. 
This company is the distributor in 
Maryland, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia for Travel Air. They 
have constructed an attractive pas 
senger station with a sightseeing 
pavilion attached. 

The Commercial Aircraft 
Company, Chicago, distributors of 
Lincoln-Page planes, recently made a 
trip to Milwaukee and remained to 
demonstrate their ship over the week 
end. A ship was sold to ‘he recently} 
organized Wisconsin Flying Club, 
headed by A. A. Whitkus. 

The Bourdon Aircraft Company, 
Greenwich, R. I., have begun con- 
struction of their first plane at the 
old Gallaudet factory. The officers 
of the company are Allen P. Bour 
don and Franklin T. Kurt, and the 
company has been financed by 
Ryan-Siemens 


Aircraft 


Sales 


Harold Dennison. 





engines have been adopted as stand- 
ard. 

The Aero Craft Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit, has announced 
production of a three place semi- 
cabin biplane equipped with a 120 
horsepower radial engine now being 
developed by the Warner Aircraft 
Corporation. 

The Roth-Downs Airways, 
Paul, Minn., is:now the distributor 
for Travel Air planes in Minnesota 
and have sales rights for North and 
South Dakota. The company will 
operate a flying service, as well as 
offer ground and flying courses to 
students. 

The Midwest Airways, Inc., 
located the Milwaukee County 
Airport, Milwaukee, Wis., are the 
distributors of Ryan airplanes for 
the The company 
agency for Alexander Eaglerock. 

Alexander Aircraft Company have 
made two announcements of 
ment. The first is that they are to 
move their factory from Denver to 
Colorado Springs; and the second is 
that they will shortly be ready to test 
their cylinder aircraft 
engine. 

The General Aircraft Company, 
Hazelton, Pa., have stated that they 
are planning production on a series 
of four planes. George B. Markle, 
Eckley Markle, Alvan Markle, Jr., 
and Lee Pardee are officers of the 
company and Bayard Stweart is chief 


St. 


al 


state. is also 


mo- 


new five 


engineer. 

G. Elias & Bros., Inc., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have under construction a 
light convertible monoplane powered 
with an 80 horsepower Anzani. The 
Materiel Division, Wright Field, 
Dayton, have issued a statement that 
G. Elias & Bros., Inc., are adjudged 
winner in the competition for bids 
on the development of a primary 
training plane for army use. 

The Simplex Aircraft Company, 
Defiance, Ohio, has been organized 
to produce two and three place 
monoplanes using Kinner 100 horse- 
power engines. 

The Old Colony Airways Corpora- 
tion, Revere, Mass., has been formed 
to operate from Muller Field, just 
outside Boston. They will have the 
Eaglerock agency. 

The Aircraft Engine Company, of 


Oakland, Cal., has completed tests 
on a seven cylinder air-cooled engine 
to be known as the “Comet.” 

Fairchild Aviation Corporation 
has announced that Ralph C. Lock- 
wood, formerly supervising inspector 
for the Department of Commerce, 

sureau of Aeronautics, will head a 
new division to be known as the 
Sales Engineering Department. 

The Varney Air Lines, Seattle 
Boise, Oakland and Spokane, have 
contracted for the distribution of 
Stearman aircraft through Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Northern 
California. 

The Keystone Flying Corporation, 
Philadelphia, dealers for American 
Eagle, have a field of 155 acres 
which will be equipped for both day 
and night flying, and will operate a 
flying school. George R. Hutchinson 
is managing director with M. K. 
Erdman and Joseph Olp as instruc- 
tors and pilots. 

Advance Aircraft Company, Troy, 
Ohio, have announced that Russell 
F. Hardy is now assistant to the 
chief engineer. 

Keystone \ircraft Company, 
Bristol, Pa., advise the trade that 
Stanley W. Jacques is now service 
representative in charge of advertis- 
ing and commercial sales. 

The O. E. Szekely Corporation, 
Holland, Mich., are developing a 
three and a five cylinder air-cooled 
engine. Test is being made of the 
three cylinder engine in a Driggs 
Dart. 

Roy B. Dodson, Kirksville, Mo., 
has taken the distribution of Eagle- 


rocks for the southern Iowa ter- 
ritory. 
The Robbins Flying Service, 


Akron, Ohio, has taken the agency 
for the Waco in northeast Ohio. 

The Curtis Flying Service, Provi- 
dence, R. I., state distributor for the 
Challenger, has leased a field at Rum- 
ford, Conn. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are C. L. Kelly, E. M. Rogers, 
Walter Johnson and F. W. Fowler. 

The Southern Aviation Trans- 
portation Company, Coral Gables, 
Fla., has taken the agency for Waco, 
and plan establishing a line from 
Miami to Jacksonville in the near 
future, 
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A MODERN FLYING SCHOOL 









THE GROUND SCHOOL 


Rufus R. Rand, 
Chairman of the 


sai; ONE OF THE 
famous Lafayette 
flying corps 1917- 
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nors,N ational Aero- 
nautical Association. AN D M oO ome J 
Chairman National 
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American Legion 1928. A 
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cial flying. Former 


President, Aerial Ser- 
vice Corp., Chicago. 






























with the ground school at nationally fa- 
mous Dunwoody Institute and flying in- 
structions at Wold-Chamberlain Airport, 
adjoining Fort Snelling, under some of 
the best pilots in the United States. All 
students accepted are schooled in han- 
dling Fairchild Cabin Monoplanes. 
Officers and Staff are all men with Nation- 
al aviation and financial records of the 
highest caliber. Ask Dun or Bradstreets 
or any national bank concerning this 
famous school’s standing. Send for illus- 
trated booklets and application blanks. 

















Captain Paul 
Goldsborough is 

Director of School 
Division, Mid- 
Plane Sales @ 
Transit Co.,and has 





ADDRESS DEPT 2 


SCHOOL DIVISION 
direct charge of the 


MID -PLANE 
ground course. Cap- MID-PLANE 
ee See Miectes SALES & 
; 7 TRANSIT CO. 
Field, O. S. Army Field, Day e TRANSIT CoO. 
ss 


ton, Ohio; also former Chief 
Test Pilot, McCook Field. Test- 124 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























ed for the U.S. Air Service first 
Liberty Motor produced. 
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The Slotted Wing 


HE visit of Mr. Handley-Page 
to this country is a reminder that 
the operation of the slotted wing, of 
which Mr. Handley-Page is the in- 
ventor, is not fully understood by 
many. It is commonly thought that 
the automatic slots prevent an air 
plane from stalling. As a matter of 
fact, they do not, but they do prevent 
the common result of stalling—the 
spin. 
The most interesting experiments 
in connection with the Handley-Page 


device have been conducted in Eng 
land with a DeHaviland ‘“Moth” 
equipped with the slotted wings. 
This plane was repeatedly placed in 
a stalling position, but did not go into 


a spin. 
The first Handley-Page control 
slits were mechanically operated, 


which meant adding another control 
to the plane. The newest slot de 
vice is automatic in action. The slot 
is made by the addition of an auxili- 
ary airfoil, hinged to the leading 
edge in such a manner that the pres- 
sure of the air the device 
when a certain angle of incidence is 
reached. The auxiliary airfoil au- 
tomatically moves away from its po 
sition close to the leading edge of 
the main airfoil, thereby opening the 
slot. 

The “Moth” vy Captain 
Geoffrey de Haviland in the experi 


Oo pen Ss 


used by 





ments had been slightly altered from 
standard. None of the changes ma- 
terially affected the flying qualities 
of the “Moth” and most of them 
were precautionary, such as the 
changes in the landing gear to take 
up the force of the shocks expected 
as a result of the deliberate mishan- 
dling of the plane in the demonstra 
tions. 

The first experiment was to dem- 
onstrate that the machine could not 
be made to spin, no matter in what 


y P 


attitude the pilot placed it. Time 
after time he would stall the ma- 
chine, and succeed in getting it into 
a position in which any plane would 
spin. A few steep spirals resulted, 
but not actual spins. 

The second experiment was to 
show the effect of a violent stall. 
Captain de Haviland again and again 
would jerk the stick back violently. 
There was no sign of “wobble” and 
no attempt at aspin. A straight dive 
followed each stall. In his landing 
from this flight Captain de Haviland 
flattened out while still about 10 feet 
in the air. Instead of dropping a 
wing tip when flying speed was lost, 
the “Moth” simply pancaked and 
bounced. 

The third experiment was the re- 
verse of the landing formerly tried. 
Instead of landing “10 feet off the 
ground” Captain de Haviland delib- 
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erately misjudged his distance and 
failed to flatten out. The machine 
struck the ground at its gliding angle, 
the nose jerked upward, a bounce 
with the nose in the air followed, 
and the machine sank in a stalled 
position and came to rest. There 
was no tendency at any time for a 
wing tip to drop. 

The last flight was a demonstration 
of a stall at the height that has been 
responsible for the loss of so many 
lives. The “Moth” was stalled at an 
altitude of 200 feet, a height that 
was assumed to be too little to per- 
mit of a dive, no power being avail- 
able, to regain flying attitude. It 
can safely be said that many fatal 
accidents have been caused by stall- 
ing at this altitude, making turns im- 
mediately after take-offs, and owing 
The result of 
many experiments with stalls at this 
altitude showed that the vertical rate 
of descent was around 9 feet per 
second. (A parachute drops at 15 
to 17 feet per second.) On one of 
the landings made from this type of 
stall, the plane was noticed to de- 
scend in a series of The 
plane would move downward at an 
increasing rate of speed, drop a lit- 
tle on an even keel, and then move 


to engine trouble. 


“steps.” 


forward at a decreasing rate of 
speed, alternating with accelerating 
and decelerating “steps.” It struck 
the ground during one of the ac- 
celerating periods, and a cross mem- 
ber of the fuselage gave way, break- 
ing the fuselage in half. Captain 
de Haviland was not even scratched. 
Stall an ordinary light plane at 200 
feet and a serious accident generally 
results. The captain stated that he 
felt no particular shock, and ascribed 
the break-up of the fuselage to the 
repeated shocks he had given it in 
other landings, and the fact that it 
had not been designed for the rough 
treatment to which it had been sub- 
jected. 

The effect of the introduction of 
the slotted wing, or some similar de- 
vice, will be to eliminate one of the 
sources of accident in the handling 
of aircraft. There are many ex- 
perts who believe that the loss of 
many ocean flyers was due to spins 
that were not recognized as such, 
owing to either fog or darkness. 
Anything that will prevent such spins 
and make the safe handling of craft 
in the air an easier matter will ad- 
vance aviation immeasurably. 
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The New MONOCOUPE 


The Sensation of the Detroit Aircraft Show 


DEALERS! VALUABLE TERRITORY OPEN 
In Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana 


Holder of D. of C. Approved Type possible. Cruises at 85—full speed 100 
Certificate No. 22, with a safety factor m.p.h. Gets oft the ground in less than 
far in excess of government require- 
ments. It is practically nonvstalling, 
powered by 70-80 h.p. Velie air-cooled 


five seconds. Here is the ideal plane for 
the private owner, with its two place 
motor, twin-Scintilla magneto ignition cabin, upholstered like a fine motor car. 
(same as used on trans-Atlantic flights) ; No goggles or flying clothing are neces 
gets 20 miles per gallon, lands at 35 sary when you are comfortably seated 
m.p.h., thus making small field landing in the cabin of the new “Monocoupe.” 


Price $2675.00 Retail 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO RESPONSIBLE 
LIVE DEALERS 


Write, giving qualifications and references. State what counties you can handle 
Distributors 


Roth-Downs Airways, Inc. 


2510 University Avenue 
Saint Paul Minnesota 
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Fin ishing of Me oderncA ircraft 


Lacquer 


ITH the trend toward avia- 
tion far surpassing any con- 
ceivable expectations, due 


mostly to the completion of four very 
remarkable flights in 1927, careful 
attention is being devoted to this 
practically new industry by the paint, 
varnish and lacquer manufac 
Their problem is to produce a du- 
rable protective ith the 
simplest possible 


‘turers, 


coating w 


finishing procedure 
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There are two distinct types of 
dope material used on aircraft for 
wingspread and These 
dopes are known as Nitrate Dope 
and Acetate Dope. Whenever the 
word “dope” is used, it is referred 
to as being a combination of nitrated 
cellulose, blended 
(ethyl and 
benzol, and 
The Nitrate 


fuselage. 


cotton or 
with the common esters 
butyl acetates, acetone, 
the like materials). 


acetyl 








YEAR 


The tenth 
craft Year 
covering 


drawings of 


engine 


AERONAUTICAL 





AIRCRAFT 


successive Air 
Book, 
the field of progress 
in Aviation, with 56 outline 
machines, 
dimensions 


Car) lam 
1928 


PUBLISHED BY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF AMERICA 


PRICE $5.25 
Postpaid 
Write 


POPULAR AVIATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOK 


551 pages 


and 
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Glidden Company 


Dope gets its name from the nitrated 
while the Acetate Dope gets 
its name from the cellulose. 
The cellulose acetate is usually made 


cotton, 
acetyl 


from cotton waste, although it can 
be made from a type of flower 
branches, twigs of trees, etc. Both 


dopes are used in government sched 
ules for air craft and they must com- 
specifications. 
wing usually 
Sitka Spruce and a special 
Mahogany plywood. The 
frame- 


ply with 
The 
made of 
grade of 
cloth is drawn taut over the 
work and the usual schedule includes 


government 
woodwork is 


two coatings of whichever dope is 


used, applied by means of a hand 
brush. This hand brush is of the 
common variety; a three inch soft 


bristle brush is considered the better 


type. These coatings are applied at 
such intervals as regulated by their 
individual drying times. (In the 


past few years, five coatings of dope 
—all applied by hand brush to stand- 


ard airplane cloth has been the pro- 


cedure. ) 

This schedule has now been sup- 
planted with one that is much 
quicker. This quicker schedule 
takes into consideration mechanical 


means, introducing the use of a spray 
gun, which, in reality, is more accu- 
rate because the deposit of the dope is 
more evenly distributed on the cloth 


surface. The reason for the brush- 
ing of the dope is, so that the “nap” 
of the cloth may not be raised, 


would be the case if air pressure 
was employed. The movement of 
the hand brush across the cloth tends 
to lay the “ down smoothly and 
the succeeding layer of dope then 
seals it as it dries. After these two 
coatings are applied, alloting a rea- 
sonable drying time between their ap- 
plication, two the same 
dope are applied by means of a spray 


nap” 


coatings of 


gun. The dope having first been re- 
duced, with the proper reducer, to 


a spraying consistency. 

These coatings are then followed 
by two spray coatings of the pig- 
mented dope, which may either be of 
a solid covering enamel-like type or 
of an aluminum bronze powder type, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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See Them at the November 
NORTHWEST AIRCRAFT SHOW 


—— 


Price $2885 F. O. B. Kansas City 
“Acknowledged King of All the Birds” 


American Eagle — Ryan Brougham 





{ We 


oes: 


American Eagle Specifications: 


Length over all 24 ft 
Height ..... 8 ft. 4 i 

Wing Spread : ft 
Chord .. § ft. 2Y% ir 
Weight 1,160 ths 
Wing Curve, Aero Marine 2-A Medified 


Performance with Ox5 Motor 


Landing Speed 30 M.P.H 

Cruising Speed 8° M.P.H. loaded 

Ceiling with Pilot 16,000 ft 

Ceiling loaded 12,000 ft 

Maximum speed 99.6 M.P.H 

Climb, 500 ft. first minute with 400 Ibs 
passengers. 

















RYAN BROUGHAM 


Price $12,200 F.O.B., San Diego, Cal. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span, 42 ft.; Overall length, 27 ft. 9 in.; Tread of wheels, 
10 ft.; Weight empty, 1,870 Ibs.; Pay load, 800 lbs.; Power 
plant—Wright radial J-5-C; Maximum speed, 126 m.p.h.; 


Landing speed, 49 m.p.h. 


NORTHROP AIRPLANE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operations Office and Hangars 
Wold-Chamberlain Field 

Minnesota Distributor for Ryan Brougham. 


New and used war surplus planes. All types 
engines. Write for our new booklet. Get 


Executive Office and Warehouse 
730 Washington Ave. North 


Distributor Wisconsin (except Milwaukee ter- 
ritory), Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
(eastern half of each). Time Payment Plan. 
Used Planes taken in trade. 


on our mailing list. 
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Northwest -Aircraft Show 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, May 24-27 


ITH Minneapolis and St. Paul 

united as they never have been 
before, the Twin Cities have laid 
elaborate plans for the First Annual 
Northwest Aircraft show at Wold- 
Chamberlain field, May 24-27. 

The field is conveniently located 
near both cities and hard-surfaced 
roads lead to the spot from several 
directions. Harry E. Wilcox, vet- 
eran automobile show manager was 
selected to manage the May demon- 
stration and he predicted even larger 
crowds than that attend the 
Northwestern automobile show each 
Winter. 


those 


Business firms of the Twin Cities 
promised the heartiest sort of co-op- 
eration and the St. Paul Association 
of Commerce and the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce association en- 
dorsed it. 


Exhibits are staged in the hangars 
of the 109th Aero Squadron and in 
special tents designed for the occa- 
sion. With a nucleus of more than 
a dozen aircraft companies, Mana- 
ger Wilcox expects to build up one 
of the finest displays ever seen in the 
Middle West. 

Some of the choicest exhibits 
shown at the recent Detroit show 
have been secured for the Twin City 
exposition and both the Army and 
the Navy have promised to send ships 
and to co-operate in every way. 

The show is sponsored by the Air- 
craft Association of Minnesota. The 
officers of this body are: Charles 
(Speed) Holman, president; Loye 
Chandler, vice-president; H. L. 
Rothschild, secretary; Mark Hurd, 
treasurer; Mr. Holman, Mr. Roths- 
child, Norman G. Warsinske, E. A. 


Tourtillote and A. W. Nelson, 
directors. 
In addition to selling exhibit 


space to local business firms, Man- 
ager Wilcox also has started an 
advance ticket sale that is meeting 
with hearty response. These books 
are being disposed of in units of $5, 
$10 and $25. 

Not to be outshone by the aircraft 
people, a number of automobile firms 
have applied for space at the field. 
Present indications are that motor 
cars will be in nearly as much evi- 
dence as aircraft. 

It is expected that the attendance 
will warrant the sponsors in making 
this show an annual feature in Min- 
neapolis. From all indications their 
expectations will be realized, for the 
public in and surrounding the Twin 
Cities have been exceptionally en- 
thusiastic over an aircraft show. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


In addition to all the other fine qualities that make 
Meyrowitz Luxor Goggles the standard of aviation, 


there are two patented features of supreme importance. 


Asymmetrical sponge rubber cushions provide per- 
fectly snug, comfortable fit to the face without air 


seepage. Can be adjusted to fit your face. 


Ventilators in metal frames function under all con- 
Never close up with pressure. 


fogging or sweating and direct air currents away from 


% Patented Features 
MEYROWITZ LUXOR GOGGLES 


Prevent all 
All models 
higher prices. 


"COR PORATED 


EST. (875 


and Associated Companies 


Dept. P, 520 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ST. PAUL 


DETROIT 









Ven Stra Pakuas 
MEYROWITZ LUXOR GOGGLE 
U.S. Air Service Model No.6 


In convenient protective aluminum case, $10.75 


Luxor Goggles No. 5, $7.50 
Luxor Regular No. 6, $9.75 
available in 
meniscus lenses or special prescription lenses at slightly 


LONDON 








hand ground cylindrical 


or 
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AIRCRAFT 
SHOW 


MINNEAPOLIS 


AND 


SAINT PAUL 





2 





NORTHWEST AIRCRAFT SHOW AT WOLD-CHAMBERLAIN AIRPORT 


under the auspices of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, Saint Paul Association, and the Aircraft Association of 
For further information write or wire or telephone Harry E. Wilcox, Manager, Minneapolis; or H. L. Rothchild, Secretary, Saint 
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New Army Training Center 


HE future training school for 
Army flyers comprises approxi- 
mately 2,400 acres and is roughly in 
the form of an eight-sided polygon, 
with one side of the tract of land on 
State Highway No. 3, known as the 
new Seguin Road, and one side on 
the Hoeninger Road. This site is 
near the town of Schertz, approxi- 
mately 15 miles northeast from the 
center of San Antonio, Texas. 
The above tract of land, secured 
through the efforts of the enterpris- 


ing business men of San Antonio, 
was tendered to the Government free 
of cost, and, as appears elsewhere 
in this issue of the News Letter, the 
bill (H. R. 7009) approved by the 
President February 15, 1928, author- 
izes the Secretary of War to accept 
the land in question as a site for an 
Army Primary Flying School and 
flying field. 

The Secretary of War, in a recent 
communication to the Hon. C. M. 
Chambers, Mayor of the city of San 





(NOT A PART OF THE REGI 

Organized to give America an 
development of commercial, industri 
furnish the country with a self-supy 
available for national defense, in time 


CIVILIAN 


Open to all who are intereste 


. SERVICE 


Open to American citizens, and to 


already pilots « 


both those who are 
qualifying as such. 
Thorough training, as pilots or 
divisions, at terms that are available tc 
Members of the Service Divisi 
government, if war or national crises 
NO FURTHER OBLIGATIONS 
uniforms, or drills, are entirely 
the term of enlistment. 
In keeping with our policy of real 
the following remarkable VALUES, u 


ISSUE No. A-1 
Our Ground School 
Major Victor W 


mec 


the U. S. V. A. S. sol 
coupon below; a gold 





ISSUE No. C-1 


Our Ground School Manual, “EVERYB( 
author, with 250 pages, 140 illustrati 


tr ons, 





Earn Your Wings | 


IN 
America’s First Independent Air Force 


independent civilian air organization, for the 


1 in seeing America retain first place in the 
of becoming citizens, between the ages of 16 and 45 


yn, only, agree to 


optional. 


Page, containing over 850 pages and 500 
illustrations, with fly leaf, bearing your name, the signatures 
of the commanding officers, and General Headquarters Seal; 


and your Identification Pass. 


and 





JLAR GOVERNMENT SERVICE) 

al, and civilian aeronautics. And to 
yorting volunteer reserve, that will be 
> of need. 


DIVISION 
DIVISION 


those who have filed their intentions 
This division includes, 
yr mechanics, and those interested in 
*hanics, is offered to members of both 
> all. 

offer their services to the 
arise, during their enlistment. 

OF ANY NATURE. All training, 


They may be taken, or not, during | 


SERVICE to our members; we offer 
pon the receipt of your enlistment fee: 
. (With 3 year enlistment) 
Text, “MODERN AIRCRAFT,” by 


id gold wings, same size as shown on 
embossed, genuine leather Pass Case; 


. (With 1 year enlistment) 
IDY’S AVIATION GUIDE,” by the same 
600 questions and answers on design, 





Name........... 








Are you an American citizen?. 
y 








construction, and operation, of all types of aircraft. This book includes the same 

individual fly leaf. Same gold wings, Pass Case, and Identification Pass goes with this 

issue. | 
Other values to offer. Use coupon below, for immediate enlistment, or as application 

for DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

U. S. Volunteer Air Service 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City ARE 

0) Enclosed find $5.00 for 3-year enlistment fee and Issue No. A-l. 

C) Enclosed find 2.00 for 1-year enlistment fee and Issue No. C-1 

O) SERVICE DIVISION [1] CIVILIAN DIVISION 
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Antonio, stated that the War Depart- 
ment, after careful study, has de- 
cided to accept the land and that as 
soon as the necessary legal steps can 
be completed, the title passed to the 
United States and the necessary 
funds appropriated it is the intention 
of the War Department to commence 
the improvement of this site and to 
install a flying school thereon. 
Thanks were extended the citizens 
of San Antonio for their very gen- 
erous contribution to the national de- 
fense of the United States. 

The new site will ultimately house 
all the heavier-than-air flying train- 
ing schools of the Army Air Corps. 
Plans formulated in the Office of the 
Chief of Air Corps contemplate the 
construction in the fiscal year 1929 
of a station for the first unit to house 
the Primary Flying School now oper- 
ating at March Field, Riverside, 
Calif. During the following fiscal 
year construction will be started with 
the purpose in view of taking care 
of the Primary Flying School now at 
Brooks Field, and either in the 
fiscal year 1931 or 1932 the Ad- 
vanced Flying School now at Kelly 
Field will have its inning. 

The school buildings of the pri- 
mary schools will be grouped or built 
together with the advanced school 
buildings nearby or connected with 
the others. The airplane assembly 
building, machine shops, warehouses, 
Quartermaster warehouses and main- 
tenance buildings, bakery, garage, 
and guard house will be assembled 
in one group, and the fire house will 
be located so that it will be accessible 
to the whole post. The location of 
the other buildings, such as the en- 
listed men’s club, post exchange, 
theatre and gymnasium, chapel and 
school, hospital, etc., will be such 
that they can best serve the station 
as a whole. 

The idea of locating the buildings 
in the center of the field has been 
adopted, and the layout prepared 
requires the location of all buildings 
within a circle 4,200 feet in diameter, 
with the 34 hangars required to 
house the planes of the three schools 
located around the perimeter of this 
4,200 foot circle. 

All construction will be of Spanish 
architectural type. A very satisfac- 
tory 132- and 163-men barracks, de- 
signed by the Construction Division 
of the Office of the Quartermaster 
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--- Just Z| weeks 


and your 
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aL| Flyer~ 


when PARKS trains you 


Think of it! In only four weeks 
you can take yourself out of the 
crowd at the edge of the airfield and 
be a flyer whom thousands are 
watching. The eyes of the whole 
world will follow the few fellows 


like you who pioneer today’s great- 
est, most fascinating human effort— 
Aviation! 


EQUIP YOURSELF IN AMER- 
ICA’S AVIATION CENTER 


Reading stories and newspaper ac- 
counts of the marvelous feats being 
performed daily by trained aviators 
you to fly. 


Come to 
Parks Air 
College at 
St. Louis 
where Avi- 
ation 


won't help 





In the air at our field ° ° 
thrives in 

a hot-bed of stirring, ambitious 
activities. New factories, new fields, 
new opportunities await you. Parks 


Air College is right in the midst of 
it all. Being affiliated with Parks 
Air Lines, distributors for Travel 
Air Planes, this college has unusual 
facilities and unusual prestige. Here 
you learn to fly by flying! 


NOT A CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL! 


“Not reading, but by doing”’— 
that’s our principle of teaching Avia- 
tion. We put you under licensed 
transport pilots. You 
work on ships used daily 
in commercial flying. 
You fly those ships. You 
learn on the same types 
you'll later use, as a 
qaulified flyer. Our brand 
new Travel Airs are a 
delight to the eye of the 
mechanic, and a joy to 
fly ! We have _ just 
ordered more of them 
with the famous Ryan- 
Siemens engines—they’ll 
be here soon. Twelve of those we 
now use are specially designed for 


training. We'll buy and use every- 
thing that can make you a better 
pilot! 


206-C Missouri 
Theatre Bldg. 






with 


COMPLETE GROUND 
COURSE IN ONLY 12 
WEEKS 


Here you'll learn Air-Navigation, 
Meteorology, Areodynamics, Air- 
plane Construction and Maintenance, 
Motor Overhaul and Maintenance, 
Airport Management, and many 
other courses not available at other 
schools. Our affiliation with the 
Parks Air Lines gives you oppor- 
tunity to work on planes in daily 
use. 

In this way you get experience 
under the best of the country’s pilots. 
Here you can see and study the 
activities and management of a 
modern, busy airport Naturally 
through such contacts as these you 
become proficient in Aviation, and 
you meet men who are doing things 
today and who can help you to places 
and positions of importance. That’s 
what you want! 


CONTACT! 
TODAY’S YOUR DAY! 
A glorious future is holding out its 

hand to you. Are you ready to go? 
Are you ready to join the pioneers 
in this new industry? CONTACT! 
Today’s the day! Mail the coupon 
for our great book “Skyward Ho!”. 
It’s free! It’s vivid! It’s the story 
of you and your future in Aviation. 
Put the coupon in the next mail. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
SAVES 

YOU 

NEARLY 

HALF! 


Studying a whirlwind—the great motor. 
Our equipment is complete 





This month only, we offer a spe- 
cial plan that gives you complete 
training at about half-price. Get the 


facts! 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ride the air to a glorious career! Put your 
name in the list of Aviation pioneers Quit 
dreaming—there’s nothing to stop you from flying 

from soaring among the clouds to fame Just 
the grit and determination to be an aviator will 
zoom you to new heights. 


You must read “Skyward Ho!” our inspiring 
book on your future in Aviation. It is free. It's 
written by Derek White after 15 years of com- 
mercial aviation experience. “Skyward Hol” is 
astounding—stupendous in its realism Send for 
it today! Clip the coupon or send your name on 
a postal card. See that the next mail brings us 
your name and address. Write now! 
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Si 


Derek White, Gen Magr., Parks Air College, 
206-C Mo. Theatre Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me without 


obligation my free co; of 
“Skyward Ho!l’’ “4 


I’m interested in Aviation 
Name 
Address 


City... State 
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General, will be used as to floor plan, 
but the outside of the buildings will 
be finished in Spanish type. A 300 
men barracks of this type was de- 
veloped for use at March Field, 
it may be advisable to substitute 
type in some cases for a 132 
163-men barracks to reduce costs 
improve housing. 

Cadets and 


and 
this 
and 
and 


bachelor noncommis 


sioned officers will be housed in 
separate buildings with two to a 
room, each building having central 
lavatories, lounging rooms’ and 
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messes. The building for bachelor 
officers will be in the form of a 
hollow square with a center court 


surrounded by a covered porch sup- 
ported by large arches. Each officer 
will have his own living room, bed- 
room, bath and closet, and there will 
be one central mess and lounging 
room. Married officers on perma- 
nent duty at the station will have in- 
dividual one or two-storied houses, 
and student married officers will be 
housed in four-family apartments. 
The plans for the hospital and 





The Choice of 
Experienced 
Aviators 


Super-Protector 
Ratti’s World Patents 


Goggles « Best 


$7.50 


Postpaid if Remittance is sent 
with order. 


Aluminum Case 





PROTECTOR 






If You Wear Prescription Glasses “BIFOCUS PROTECTOR” Will Solve Your Problem 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Carle Place, Nassau Co., N. Y. 


We want a representative on every flying field. Please write for our very attractive sales 
proposition. 








7 POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 

1 Hollow Pneumatic Rubber 
Cushions, Patented 

not available in any other goggles, make 

the Protector goggles mould to your face, 

leave no gap, allow no air to seep in 

These cushions are not of sponge rubber 

and will not vulcanize and stick to your 

face in the summer. 

2 Unlimited Range of Vision 

Because of the oversize lenses, of the 

curvature and the shape of the frame, 

there is ‘‘no blind spot’’ in the Protector 

goggles. You see as well with Protectors 

on as you see without. 

3 Curved Ground Lenses 

Protector quality glass, having practically 

no abberation, easily replaced in a few 

minutes, no tools being necessary. Lenses 

ean be had in clear white or light sage 

green (desirable flying in strong 

sunlight). 

4 Perfect Ventilation 

The air circulates inside the rubber cush 

ions which are hollow; this feature (which 

is PATENTED) warms the air before 

entering the and prevents ‘“‘fog 

ging.’’ 

5 Light in Weight 

Experienced aviators wear Protector gog- 

gles for many hours with no discomfort, 

only a slight tension of the headband 

suffices to hold the Protector snug to your 

face. 

6 New Positive Bridge Lock Patented 

Adjustable, yet absolutely slip-proof. 

7 Continuous Wide Head Band 


gives comfort, 


when 


goggle 
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Medical School the 
necessary flying examination rooms 
for a flying personnel of approxi- 
mately 600, the general functions of 


contemplate 


a hospital such as offices, dispensary, 
clinic, operating room, X-ray room, 
dental offices, storeroom, kitchen and 
mess, and wards for about 15 beds. 
Additional funds to bring the hos- 
pital up to a 50 bed minimum ca- 
pacity, plus quarters for Medical 
Corps personnel, will be included in 
the estimates for the Kelly Field unit. 

A sum of $5,673,975 is now avail- 
able with which to start construction 
This 
amount, supplemented by an item of 
$1,970,950 for barracks, and quarters 


on the new Training Center. 


for officers and non-commissioned 
officers, included the H. R. Bill 11134 
for authorization for the fiscal year 
1930, 


action, 


Congress for 
item of $946,000, 
included in the authorization bill for 
Air Corps technical construction, 
will make available a total of $8,591,- 
425, with which to proceed on con- 
struction work for the March Field 


now before 


and an 


and Brooks Field units. 


OUONOOOROOUREEEROORSAEUEOROROROUROCEEDOROEESSOUOUOORORRRDRRGREOAORRRRARSRRREROOES 


Identified Aircraft 
An official tabulation by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, of the 2,715 airplanes 
licensed, identified or given tempo- 
rary numbers by inspectors of the 
Government, shows California lead- 


ing the list, with New York second. 
There was a total of 4,555 applica- 


tions up to March, the Aeronautics 
sranch states. 

Licenses are granted following in- 
spection and approval of the planes, 
it was explained orally at the 
Aeronautics are 
identified with the number after in- 
Tem- 


Branch. Planes 
spection but before approval. 
porary numbers are given pending 
inspection, it was stated. 


Following is the tabulation by 


States: 
Licensed Ident. Nos 


New York ms 2 # 


Illinois 04 62 £559 
California 68 134 254 
Michigan 67 59 40 
Pennsylvania 62 29 46 
Missouri Ss 3 Zi 


(Continued on page 85) 
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A flying scale model 
Louis. Light, 
strong, easy to build. It is a dandy 
model of an immortal plane and 
needs no introduction. Build it for 
the National Playground Conte 
Everyone wants a Spirit of St. Louis 
Model. Get started now! We will 
start right in and take up the con 
struction step by step. You will need 
the following parts for this model 
11%4”x234” sq. balsa for nose sec 
tion. 
3—zpy’”’x4”x2014” 
sides. 
3—qy”’x3”’x 16” veneer for body 
formers top. 
4 ft. of ~y”’x7%” veneer for ribs 
2— ig" xpy”"x 1614” wing beams. 
2—V4"x34 6"’x16Y ” 
Y"x2H%" sc sq 
from. 
R"X1SK"x84" propeller blank 


Here it is! 
of the Spirit of St. 


veneer fo! 


wing beams 
- ‘todks to cut wheels 
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The Spirit of St. Louis 


44” sq. x 16” 


side of nose. 
yx te”x14” motor stick. 
g”x1"x5” balsa for dummy shock 


blocks to form in- 


Pre aties 2 


4” sq. x 10” balsa for dummy 
cylinder. 
2—,"x5R"x8” balsa for wing 


struts large short. 
2— 3g" x7e"x 10” 
struts small long. 
12 ft. 4%” flat rubber motor. 
Cellophane for window glass. 
2-oz. can ambroid.) Keep these two 
{ corked tightly 
[when not in 


balsa for wing 


l-oz. banana oil. 
} use. 

1—8” bamboo strip. 

1—11” bamboo strip. 

2% sheets Japanese tissue paper. 

1 bearing (large). 

dress snap. 

6 washers. 
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1 shaft. 

1 “can.” 

1 S hook. 

1 rear hook. 

1 motor base clip. 

Or No. 14 music wire to make the 
last five parts from. 

Make or purchase a full sized 
drawing to use as a pattern for the 
parts. This way the parts will be 
shaped correctly and go together 
easily. The sides, top, and bottom of 
the body and the formers should be 
drawn accurately to full size on a 
piece of wrapping paper. Don’t for- 
get in making the part of the pat- 
terns for the rear half of the body 
to make holes to lighten the veneer 
for the rear of the model. 

The body is simple and light. It 
must be constructed especially light 
at the rear for flying balance. Cut 
holes in the balsa veneer sides be- 
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When you 
build model 


planes and 
gliders, use 


Balsa Wood 


Commercial builders 
make their planes from 
Balsa Wood — it is the 
lightest wood known, yet 
weight for weight strong 
as pine. Its resiliency 
like that of spruce. We 
have Balsa Wood pieces 
cut in special widths for 
the builder of model 
planes and gliders. Prices 
as below. 


Prices Postpaid 


Length Width Thickness 


36” 6” > $1.25 
36” 6” 4 1.75 
40” ;” ; 1.25 
40” ¥* id 1.75 
36” 6” ly” 60 


Prices on other sizes 
furnished on request 


THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
TRANS. CO. 


Balsa Box Dept 
689 Washington St. 


New York City 
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tween the body formers as shown. 
Split the bamboo for the tail to very 
fine size. (To split the bamboo into 
small straight splints easily, follow 
this plan and you will have no 
trouble. Split the bamboo in the 
center each time. Continue splitting 
the pieces near the center until they 
are almost as fine as you want them. 
Cut off the soft side which was on 
the inside of the pole. Use only 
strips having one side which was on 
the tougher outside of the pole. 
Then them with a sharp 
knife and fine sandpaper down to 
size. Where two curved pieces are 
to be just alike, bend a wider thin 
piece and make the two curved pieces 
by splitting and then scraping the 


scrape 


curved pieces. ) 

Cut the balsa body formers, top, 
bottom and sides and the full size 
pattern you have made or purchased. 


Assemble the body, starting at the 
rear, locating and cementing the 


formers in place accurately. At the 
front, cement the blocks for the nose. 
(See drawing.) The rounded effect 
at the nose is secured by sanding a 
radius which increases farther away 
from the front edge of the wing. 
lhe triangular blocks hold the nose 
together and supply the wood for 
the radius. On the drawing you will 
note a sketch of the simple nose con- 
struction, cement former No. 1 on 
the front of this, aligning it care- 
fully with the top, bottom and sides. 
Then sand the corners of the nose 
off until they meet with the front 
former No. 1. Measure the landing 
gear struts carefully and make them 
out of bamboo entirely. Ambroid 
them securely, using two coats of 
ambroid. Make the wheels as simple 
as possible by rounding the edges on 
Ambroid 
a washer on each side of the wheel 
and that it runs true. 
Paint the tires with a gray or black 
lacquer and the centers with alumi- 
num lacquer. Assemble a washer on 
both wheel. Set the 
wheels at a slight angle, using large 
14 music wire for 


true circular balsa disc. 


test to see 


sides of the 


bank pins or No 
axles. 
Streamline the dummy shock ab- 
sorber cases and wing struts. The 
rear wing struts can be left off with- 
out serious injury to the appearance 
of the machine. The elevator is 
made by bending a piece of bamboo 
to a pattern taken from the top view 
and splitting it into two pieces about 
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3/64” square or yy” diameter. A 
cross piece and a brace underneath 
of fine bamboo, complete the assem- 
bly. (See drawing.) 

The rudder is made in the same 
manner with one vertical brace. 

Do not try to make these controls 
movable. Just be sure to SET THE 
MAIN WING AT 3° MORE AN- 
GLE THAN THE ELEVATOR. 
(See drawing. ) 

The balance has to be obtained by 
flying. It should be partly corrected 
by weight and partly by warping the 
elevator bamboo slightly to give more 
or less lift as required to trim the 
model up for a level flight. 

Set the rudder as shown in the top 
view and easy spiral flights to the 
left will result. The smoothest flying 
you can get with this model will be 
in circles to the left if your propeller 
is carved as shown. 

One window, one door and a tail 
skid should be made into the body. 
Use transparent cellophane for the 
glass in the window and door. Hinge 
the door with 
white adhesive tape. If the work is 


a narrow piece of 


done carefully, the same piece which 
is cut out of the veneer side for the 
door opening can be used for the 
door itself. Strengthen and reinforce 
the weak places around the door win- 
dow. The tail skid is a light piece of 
bamboo fastened solidly to the bot- 
tom veneer near the rear. (See 
drawing. ) 

The nose can be 
at section one so that the motor can 
be held easily while being wound 
with an egg-beater. The motor base 
clip and one large dress snap will 
hold the nose in place. The motor 
base with its rear hook,can and bear- 
ing should be securely fastened to 


made detachable 


the conical nose piece. The nose sec- 
tion is very easily made by drawing 
an outline on the top and bottom of 
the nose section and cutting the ma- 
terial away outside of these lines. 
Cut a hole through the middle and 
cement the motor stick in tightly. 
Line the motor stick up so that the 
nose will snap in place and fit the 
front of the fuselage or body. 

The dummy cylinders can be made 
and attached to the rear of this nose 
piece. (See drawing.) The propeller 
bearing should extend %” in front 
of this nose so that the propeller will 
clear easily and not rub the body 
even with some wabble in the pro- 


peller. 
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Do not try to save too much weight 
in the nose as it has to be fairly 
heavy to balance the long tail. 

Carve the propeller to the Langley 
shape of blank, leaving the center 
for a dummy spinner. (See draw- 
ing.) After the propeller is all 
carved to square ends, then and then 
only should the tips be rounded. 
This will give you a true pitch pro- 
peller. Balance it and ambroid the 
shaft securely in place. The pointed 
spinner can be made by cutting 
small piece balsa and sanding it 
to shape. Cement this point in place. 
Be sure the shaft is in straight. 

The wing is simple, light and 
strong. The real plane has a flat 
wing but the plane had a human pilot 
(a good one, too!). For our model 
we need some kind of “Pilot” to 
keep the model right side up. We 
have to put a little angle in the wing, 
(See drawing.), as this is the way 
we automatically “Pilot” our models. 
This is the “dihedral.” 

Cut the ribs out from the pattern. 
A metal pattern will help to get them 
all alike. A broken Gillette razor 
blade is handy to cut ribs with. 
Ambroid the weak places on the ribs 
to prevent breaking. Then mark the 
beam at points where ribs are to be 
set, slip the ribs in place, and am- 
broid them. Lay the halves on a flat 
table to oy so that the ribs will all 
lie flat and true 


Shape the front and rear edges 
and ambroid them in place. The 
front beam is balsa rounded at front. 
The rear is 7,” dia. bamboo. Then 
join the two halves together at the 
correct “dihedral,” 54” at the tips 
will do. Then ambroid an extra rib 
on each end of the wing at an angle 
to form the curved tip. (The wing 
tip on the real Spirit is formed in 
this same way, the end rib being 
rotated. ) 

Fasten the wing onto the body se- 
curely or arrange snaps or hooks to 
hold the wing in place. To counter- 
act the torque of the propeller, con- 
struct the front of the right side of 
the wing so that it has 44” more inci- 
dence than the left side (viewing the 
wing from the front). (See draw- 
ing.) 

Paper the wing with Japanese 
tissue, smoothing the wrinkles out 
with thumb and fingers as illustrated 
on the drawing of the Elliott Special 
in the May issue. A coating of light 
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dope is advisable to draw the paper 
up tightly. 

Prop the wing up while the dope 
dries so that the extra incidence will 
remain in the right side of the wing. 

Decorations such as the famous 
“NX211,” venturi tubes, window 
glass over the body of the rear, etc., 
can be added to make the wing more 
realistic. It might be well to place 
blocks inside the wing where the 
struts are attached, at the rib. (See 
drawing.) 


SUPOADOEOOEREEODUDEREADOOEEEAOODOREESEEORORRAOOERERRACOUERERAOORRRANORORREHOSOEEE 


Summary 


sone CEEEOCCOREEAEOROEREGEOCRSEREOOEOEREAEROOREEEERGOREGAEOReRRAHOeRREHONOES 





Study the plans over carefully and 
be sure you understand everything 
before starting to work. Full size 
drawings and patterns can be pur- 
chased if you cannot make the full 
size drawings yourself. 

For display, a flatwing and ailerons 
help. Also a narrower blade pro- 
peller will make a more realistic 
appearance. (See picture of the large 
“Spirit of St. Louis.’’) 

It is handy if the wings be made to 
come off, as this enables the model to 
be disassembled and carried easily. 

Assemble the motor unit and give 
the rubber about sixty turns. (An 
“egg-beater” winder is a help here.) 
Fasten the motor in place and exam- 
ine the wing to see that the right side 
has a little more incidence than the 
left to overcome the propeller torque. 
See that the rudder is bent as shown 
in the drawings. 

See that you have plenty of room 
for the model to fly in. Then hand 
launch it easily, on an even keel with 
just a very gentle toss forward. 
Watch this trial very closely as it 
gives the clew to perfect adjustments 
for a much longer flight. 

If the model flies in an even circle 
to the left, and without waving up 
and down or dropping the inside 
wing and nosing down, you have a 
good adjustment to start with. 

But if it climbs sharply and waves 
up and down, it is tail heavy and 
needs weight on the nose, or still 
better, bend the elevators down 
slightly and give it another trial. 

If the inside wing, or right wing 
from the front, drops and the plane 
noses down, give the right side of 
the wing a little more angle, and try 
again. 

You will soon find the adjustment 
and then you can wind the motor up 
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READY TO FLY 


Dowae Stunt Plane 
FLIES! GLIDES! LOOPS! 


TAKES OFF UNDER POWER 
SPIRALS AND CLIMBS 


The National contests are coming. Use 
your DOWAE STUNT PLANE to study the 
principles of model flying. It will help you 
to win. 

More than a toy—A Scientific Model 
A flyer that really stands up; durable and 
almost unbreakable. 


Postpaid Everybody wants a 
$1.00 DOWAE STUNT PLANE 


Dowae Toys, P. O. Box 1396, 

Springfield, Mass. 

I enclose a dollar for my DOWAE STUNT 
PLANE. Send it quickly by P. P. 


Street and No. 


SR icecncmninndionen ’ State 
















































































































BUILD FLYING 
MODEL PLANES 


Any boy can build models easily with 
our blueprints, kits, and featherweight 
materials. Win prizes in big local and 
National model contests 


ORDER TODAY 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS”—33” model 
of Lindy’s ship, is easy to build and fly 
Postpaid only $6.45 with cut ribs and 
carved propeller, or $4.95 for kit except 
ribs and propeller are blank Drawing 
included. 

“ELLIOTT SPECIAL’’—40” outdoor 
duration racer. Fine for Nationa! Con 


tests as it is easily built. Blueprint and 
fittings included. Kit postpaid, $4 
“SCOUT’’—14” indoor duration mo 


j 


el 


Flies to highest ceilings. Quickly mad 
Complete parts, blueprints, extra motors 
and balsa. Postpaid, $1.90. 


LIVE FRESH RU mz FOR YOUR 











CONTEST PLANES, ! flat. Save by 
ordering skein of about "200 feet, at our 
bargain price $1.60, Postpaid 
JAPANESE TISSUE, 21”x31”sheets, 
light and tough.. Order five sheets, Post 
paid $0.30. 
Send only postal or express money 


orders or drafts No C. O. D. orders 
accepted. 


Build 





record mo 
etc., with 
featherwe 
Dope 






hydro models, 
racers S. E. 5 Battleplane, 
kits and get spare parts, 
balsa, “I” beams, bearings, 
every thing you need 


SEND TEN CENTS (10c) 





IN 
STAMPS FOR COMPLETE PRICE 
LIST, IMMEDIATELY. 

“Model Airplanes Are Our Hobby” 


Peru Model Airplane Shop 
69 E, Main Street 
Peru, Indiana 


































Simplex Air Model Co. 


AUBURN, MASS. 
Send 5 cents for complete parts list 
A 5 cent service charge is required on 
all orders amounting to less than $1 
All goods sent postpaid in the U. S. A 
No stamps or C. O. D. orders accepted 
We give 24 hour service. 
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1”x 3”x3 

1”x 3”x3%’ .. 

47x%4"x3%%’ Balsa I beams 14 

Pa | ha Balsa I beams i8 
"x%4"x3%’ Balsa I beams 21 

146"24"x3%’ Balsa I beams....... 25 

Round stock 6’ reed doweling 
_— =a , 07 
” diam. . anes “ . 09 

%” diam 16 025 

Balsa discs Yr thick price each, 2” diam 07 

3” diam., .08; 4” diam., .09 

Also propellers and Wing sections 

Ambroid dope, % pint....... 50 

Ambroid dope, % pint. 95 

Ambroid cement, 2 oz 33 

Bamboo paper, 13x36” 12 

Bamboo paper, 24% ”x33% 14 

%y” flat rubber, 50 feet 55 
” flat rubber, 50 feet. 80 

/32” Piano Wire, per coil 15 

28, 39, 32, Wire, per spool 10 
” Copper Washers, 2 for 01 
ys Book of Model Aeroplanes 2.15 

Also bolts, nuts, screws, brads, et: 
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125 turns or even 150 turns. (With 
an “egg-beater” winder, the rubber 
will stand 300 turns if it is stretched 
out two or three times its length at 
the beginning of winding.) Then, 
gradually move in so that the motor 
about its correct length when the 
300 turns are all wound in. 

You should provide a good box to 
carry the model in as it keeps the 
model from being broken and pre- 


is 


vents paper punctures. 
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Correction 


The Cook Riser described in the 
April issue of Popular Aviation uses 
only nine instead of nineteen strands 


of ,-inch flat rubber. Twelve 
strands of %-inch flat rubber will 
do the trick, or even nine of %-inch 


constructed 


flat if the model is 
lightly, using balsa almost entirely. 


If the model is made lightly the 
blade area of the propellers can be 
increased well, adding consider- 
ably to the duration. 

On the Elliott Special, in the May 
the hand-launch elevator has a 
chord 3 inches or 3% inches. When 
adjusting the model for flight and 
the nose drops move the wings for- 
ward instead of back, or if it stalls, 
noses up and settles back, move the 
instead forward. 
angle of incidences of 


as 


issue, 


wings back of 
Altering the 
the elevator will correct this, too. 
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Model News 


FULUQUGEGAUOODSEEORUCUOREECOOCESEEROOECSEOCCREEGOODERESURGCOROGOAODEEEEAOROOEEOEES 


Your Model Editor had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the Detroit Aircraft 
Show and many new model 
airplanes as well as the host of color- 
ful and shining new big ships. 

While testing an indoor model for 
climb and rudder effect at Cass 
Technical High School, the tricky 
little machine climbed well, but cut 
short circles, landing in a large ceil- 
ing light about eighty-five feet above 
the launching point after only sixty- 
eight seconds. There were several 
other models in the lights which are 
let down occasionally and the models 
recovered. The Detroit boys have 
now made 221 seconds indoors. That 
is going some! 

Detroit has three fine places to fly 
models: Cass High Auditorium, the 
Olympia Sperts Arena, and the large 
hangar where the metal airship is 
being constructed. 
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Imperial 
Japanese Tissue 


Highest grade, the covering used on all record 
holding models. You will need this material 
for your National Contest Plane. Large sheets 
19 by 25 inches only Sc per sheet. ot less 
than five sheets sold. Postage and packing Sc 
Also pure Para rubber Yg-inch flat, $1.55 per 
one skein of 210 feet eppees. Postage and 
packing 20c. 3/16-inch flat, pure Para rubber 
$2.30 per one skei n of 210 feet approx. Post- 
age and packing 20c 

Special High Power Non-Slip winder, double 
geared for single and twin propellers. A 
winder of this kind is absolutely necessary to 
get long duration and distance. The DOWAE 
winder is exceptionally free running and so 
durable that it will last for years. $1.25 plus 
postage and packing, 15c 


Inclose a 2 cent stamp for 
our complete price list. 


DOWAE TOYS 


P. O. Box 1396, Springfield, Mass. 


















Tage Aviarion 


BUILD anoF LY MODELS <—- 
US.MODELS 4c THE BEST -* 
.S.SUPPLIES ane PERFECT_ 
SENDIOCENTS FORA 

48 PAGE CATALOGUE 


DEL AIRCRAFT Gon 5 
rear Pongo ST.j 


MODELS gop INVENTORS & 

Ex PeRImENTERS ORVELOPED 

Av LIBERAL PRIGES . > 

ALCT: TYPES PROPELLERS MAD 

TO YOVR SPECIFICATIONS AT 

Cr REASONABLE Prices 

Build a Flying Model of 
Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis” 

Has a _— wing spread and the finest stream- 

lined features; correct split type axle; fittings; 

LINDBERGH type propeller and 9 cylinder Whirl- 







wind Motor ‘“Dummy.”’ Blue print % full size 
with complete instructions for building same. Guar- 
anteed to fly if properly constructed. Postpaid, 
$8.50 

Nieuport Biplane $8.00 
Spad ..... 7 7.50 
Loeningmonoplane 6.50 
De Haviland DH 4 7.50 
Curtiss Jennie 675 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 
MODEL AIRCRAFT Sen 
341 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. 


Uu. S. 











Champaign, Illinois, is having reg- 
ular contests in the high Armory 
there. The boys are rapidly improv- 
ing under the instruction of Mr. 
Charles Keck, an old model flier. 

Flights of over two minutes are 
becoming a common thing with them, 
with promise of better results soon. 


OOREEODOSEEORUOGRESEGOEEEEGUOCESOEOOCEROCCCREREGOROGHEGOGROSEORODRRESOGRREREGGRD 


213 Second Indoor Flight 


As we go to press word comes 
from Detroit of several remark- 
able indoor performances with 
duration models. 

A tractor made 207 seconds and 
a pusher made 213 seconds. These 
flights were made in the huge audi- 
torium at Cass Technical High 
in Detroit where Mrs. 
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Evangeline Lindbergh is an in- 
structor. 

Whether these flights were made 
in an Official contest and can stand 
as world’s records is not known. 
However, they are very good per- 
formances and show the advan- 
tages of having all facilities avail- 
able so that the boys can build and 
practice unhampered. 

Who will be the next to boost 
the indoor duration time? 


PUOPOREEEDOOUCSREEROOESRRCORRORROROOOESS tenene 


Houston Contest 


PeUDSCEHRORDEREREORERSEENOOReRE COOUOESCOUCEERANOOECREOROOCESCERGOECHERHTORCEEERER 





The Houston Airport was opened 
March 2 and on March 17 over 300 
boys of the city held a model flying 
contest. The weather was gusty and 
cold which prevented records being 
made. Willis Bonner won the two 
first prizes, $40.00 in gold, for both 
distance, 518 yards, and duration, 48 
seconds. Second place for both dis- 
tance and was won by 
Aubrey Robinson, 325 yards and 37 
Both planes were “Cecil 
Louis Skelly won 


duration 


seconds. 
Peoli”’ 
first prize for his non-flying model of 
the Curtiss Hawk, and Otis Sale won 


models. 


Pofular Aviation 


second place with his Fokker Uni- 
versal Special. Plans are under way 
to finance a trip for some of the boys 
to the National Meet. 


SOCRESONOPEOESEROUCOEESSOODORE EGER OGRE RECESSES EOE EREERDORERDEROOEREEGRORE EER OHORY 


Evansville, Indiana, Port 

B. Russell Shaw & Co., airport 
construction engineers, have just 
completed a preliminary survey, 
and are now preparing plans for 
the new municipal airport. This 
airport is situated approximately 
four miles from the post office, 
with rail and trolley facilities 
nearby and is located on one of the 
principal highways. 

The city of Evansville is en- 
deavoring to make their port mod- 
em in every way to accommodate 
the largest type of passenger plane, 
under all conditions. There will 
be runways in every direction, and 
suitable housing and landing facili- 
ties. 


AUOSEEAOOOEEEERAODODESEAODEOEEEECEOREEEEOOEEEATOOEEEGODERERORORER HODDER RH ENEOR ERY 


Chehalis, Washington 


SUOOUREEEOEEOEOREUECEERO EON DOEESEEGOTEREEOEOEEONTORSEROORERRERODERREROEREEEAOOES ' 


The Chehalis Municipal Airport 
at Chehalis, Washington, is located 
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a mile from the center of the city 
and is owned by the municipality. 
The field is 1,300 feet square and 
the city has an option on a 50 acre 
tract adjoining. The city is erect- 
ing a 50x70 foot hangar that will 
be lighted. There are three run- 
ways, and the field is well marked 
for locating by visiting pilots. 
Several buildings in the city are 
marked with the name and direc- 
tional arrows. The field is being 
operated for the city on a per- 
centage basis by the St. John Air 
Service, A. C. St. John, president. 
Vernon Bockwalter, formerly with 
the P. A. T. is in charge of the 
field. 
Yakima, Wash. 

The city of Yakima, Wash., has 
acquired through the County Com- 
mission, an eighty acre tract, extend- 
ing a half mile East and West, and 
a quarter mile North and South. 
The prevailing winds are from the 
Northwest. Work in putting the 
field into condition has already been 
started. 











Pontoons $4 a pair 














Extra Wings $3.50 per pr. 











Wing Spread 30 in. 


speed, distance and endurance.” 


The SILVER ACE 


FLYING MODEL 


Monoplane - Biplane - Seaplane 


Weight 3% oz. 


At the All American Aircraft Show in Detroit thousands of men and boys crowded the Silver 
Ace Exhibit, to see this scientific miniature of the big machines. The New National Sport of Flying 
Silver Aces that speed through the air for 800 feet or more is thrilling fathers as well as sons. 


“My Silver Ace won all the prizes over 200 contestants,” writes one boy, “First for appearance, | 
And we add, was the easiest to build. 


A new contest kit, eligible under the rules of the big National Playground and Recreation 
Tournament, is now offered for the first time. This contains all materials to build from the ground 
up, a special racing scale model, designed by Silver Ace Aeronautical Engineers. Scale drawings and 
full instructions included. Price, only $5.00. Add 50 cents if your store cannot supply you. 


| THE AERO MODEL CO. 


329 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


Flying Models and Supplies 

















Ready to fly $12.50 | 
| 








4 planes—1I fuselage 
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“~ 
COMPLETE TRAINING SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Course includes theory, mechanics and flying 
tm HO Seutemnane. “Qualify Beer cng Bong Ce All year flying weather on new production ships. Earn while 
cost. Special facilities for out-of-town members you learn on modern equipment. Complete courses in Flying 
Solo Write, and aerodynamics. Repairs and rebuilding. 
“ UNITED FLYING CLUB, INC. 
Practice 1011 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. LINCOLN PAGE DISTRIBUTORS, Okla. and Kansas 
Employment Distributors Lincoln Page Airplane Universal Air Service 
Service Dealers wanted in Pennsylvania and New Jersey P. O. Box 633 Bartlesville, Okla. 














Eagle Airport School of Aviation 
HINCKLEY, ILL. 
50 miles West of Chicag 
Complete training either by the hour or course. 
Distributors for the Air-King, Exclusive Agency 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin and State of 
Iowa. Price $2175, less motor. 











Home Study Course Primary Advanced Commercial Transport 
P— $25.00 $150.00 $250.00 $750.00 $1500.00 
AFFILIATED WITH TH z ~ You can begin any time. Write for reservation 
AVIATION INSTITUTE ar Reins Ba DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 

F U.S.A. . Distributors for Lincoln Page in Texas and Oklahoma 

‘HOOVER FIELD WASHINGTON, D.C. Office at Hangar No. 6, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 

Located between the Government’s two largest training schools 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF AVIATION 


? EN Practical Science of Aviation in ten lessons. This course is free 
GET PILOT Ss LIC SE if followed by flying course in either of our schools 
Qualify for private pilot—15 hours; limited commercial 50 hours—transport pilot 
200 hours. Fly newest and best Eaglerock planes. Both preliminary and ad SOU I HERN AIRWAYS INC 
9 








vanced work and thorough ground mechanics. Free transportation from De- 
roy a St. Louis, Denver and Tulsa Transport pilots instruct you SWALLOW DISTRIBUTORS FOR TEXAS AND MEXICO 
ual control flying you want without extra charge. Graduates now doing . J . iGS 
commercial work. U. 8S. Examining officer here on field; you take examina- AIRPLANES, MOTORS, on a Sa Soe 
tion in your training plane—no extra expense. Send name today for literature, E thi f , Pil hs Pl: 
pictures and free transportation offer. Government inspected. BENNETT POEPERORG LOS SNe Set ae ee , . 
FLYING SCHOOL, 221 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo 210 College St. San Antonio, Texas 

















LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE 


ncorporated 


STUDENTS 
OPERATORS PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 


Send one dollar for pair of WINGS and card entitling you PASCHAL P. O., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
to free counsel service of the ACME AIRMEN. We save FAIRCHILD Agents WACO 


you money at flying instruction and in buying planes. Modern Flying Instruction Course Aerial Taxi Service 
Field Completely Equipped for Day and Night Flying 
ACME AIRWAYS, 82 Proctor Bldg., TROY, N. Y. Machine and Woodworking Shops, Supplies and Modern Hangars 


CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Southern Academy of Aeronautics GET RESULTS — ADVERTISE 


There’s a reason why the greatest airmen have trained in San Your product or your service in this 
Antonio. We call for our students by plane or meet within our ° 
radius, Save train fare and start learning on the way back Directory — Rates on Request 


Write for details. 


Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Route 1, Box 101, San Antonio, Texas 
































Read “Beginner’s Luck”, a home study course of instruction written 






GINEER \ WANT TO BE A PILOT? 





Tel. Stillwell 6010 by Lt. H. W. Johnston, instructor with three armies at the Air 
ueensboro Plazz S x N Y Mail. Fully covers the basic principles of elementary flying, boiled 
Q > ta., L. I. C., N. Y. down so that anyone can understand it. Other chapters cover inter- 
Learn to Fly by Flying— esting air experiences, opportunities, nomenclature, cost and length 
Enroll NOW for REAL Engineering and Practical Training in of time required for training, etc. If you're wondering what aviation 
Aerodynamics, Design, Construction, Rigging. Actual Engine has to offer in the way of a career, read “Beginner’s Luck”. 
Work in Repairing, Overhauling, Testing, etc. We prepare for Lt. H. W. Johnston, City Hall, Fremont, Ohio 
Government Examination. Write for Booklet Send only $1.00 for copy. 
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CONSULTING AIRPORT ENGINEERS 


A city can not economically obtain a _ correctly-designed, 
government-approved port without the help of an Airport 
Engineer. 

Handbook, THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, by John C. Simpson, 
with 43”x30” plan of modern port—$3.00. Plan only—$1.50. 
Send Money Order or will be sent C. O. D. 


AIRPORT ENGINEERING SERVICE CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
154 W. Slauson Ave. Los Angeles, California 











AVIATION INSURANCE 


Planes may be insured against loss or damage by fire, windstorm, theft 
or crash. Owners and operators may protect themselves against claims for 


injury or death to their employees, to the public, to passengers, and for 
damage to property of others. Pilots may protect themselves and families 
with accident and life insurance. Special coverage may be secured on air- 
ports, air meets, delivery flights, etc. 
202 S. State St. 
Walter C. Crowdus — 
Specialising im AVIATION INSURANCE since 1919 








GET RESULTS — ADVERTISE 


Your product or your service in this 
Directory — Rates on Request 


Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 





Northéster 


FJAING TOGS 
Heimets, goggles, flying suits. 
Write for complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP., 66 E. 13lst ST., N.Y. C. 














Lancaster & Allwine 
Registered Attorneys 
PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
Information on Request 
471 Ouray Building, 805 G Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








“xg Aviation Emblems *@ 
JOHNSON COMPANY 


Originators of 
Emblems for Flying Schools—Clubs—Etc. 
Souvenirs for Airport Openings—Passenger Flights 
352 W. 13th St. Wing Building New York, N. Y. 
Write for Catalog S 








Illustrierte 


FLUG-WOCHE 


Zeitschrift zur Férderung der Luftfahrt im Dienste der Wirt- 
schaft und des Weltverkehrs. 


Luftfahrt-Technik Luftfahrt-Politik Laftfahrt- Wirtschaft 
Erscheint Jahresabonnement 
Monatlich Preis Mk. 28.— 


VERLAG FUER DEUTSCHES FLUGWESEN 


Berlin-Lichterfelde, Augustastrasse 18 





MODEL BUILDERS—EXPERIMENTERS 


Fly latest type model. Twin-tractor racing mono., 30” wing 
span. Flying appearance of man-carrying ship—performance of 
twin-pusher. 600 feet hand launched, 400 feet R.O.G. Fast, 
stable, durable. Inexpensive, easy to build. Send 20c for simple, 
complete, notated working drawing. 


TEN YEARS’ MODEL EXPERIENCE 
Jack Clark, 600 East 25th Street, North, 
Portland, Oregon 











AERONAUTICA 


THE MONTHLY INTERNATIONAL ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 
Official publication of the pilots of Italy. 
The richest and largest aeronautical publication. Every one interested in sero- 
nautics should read our review. 
Yearly subscription, 60 Lires Address your subscription to: 


AERONAUTICA, VIA GESU N.6. MILANO, ITALIE 








Actual Size 


SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 





We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling 
silver wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch, also identi- 
fication card issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are 
being worn by thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and 
boosters WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 











WE BUILD ANYTHING FOR AIRPLANES 


If you need a metal fuselage, wings or landing gear, 
send us your specifications and we will assure you of 
our low prices and prompt service. 


REVELATION AIRCRAFT CO. 


Bridge Plaza South and 24th St. Long Island City, N. Y. 








AT LAST!— 
BOYS 


American Ace 
Aeroplane Kite 
(Ace of All Model 


Aeroplanes) 





Ready to fly in 5 minutes, no tools required in assembling. 
“American Ace” is guaranteed to fly. Will zoom, loop, barrel roll, and do 
other circus stunts. Can get altitude of 5,000 ft., and will fly for hours. 
Wing Spread, 33 inches, constructed of Hickory, Holland cloth, Aluminum 
struts and spars, adjustable stabilizer, etc. 
Price $2.25 complete with 500 ft. flying string. Parcel Post prepaid. 
25¢ extra West of hocks Mountains 


THE AERO KITE CO. 
630 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Pilots, Students and Aviation BOOSTERS 


Register now in the NATIONAL AERO CLUB, an 

=a Co———7 + association whose object is to encourage aviation in 
SS SS general, such as organizing fiying clubs, etc. 
<Z ay ww Send $1.00 membership fee today which includes 
Sar — membership card and literature 


THE NATIONAL AERO CLUB 
8377 West 4th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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For the Passenger 


The pilot keeps a record of every flight he makes 
He also keeps a log book on the airplane and one 
for the motor, too. But—until now—there has 
been no Log Book for the Passenger . . . So 
here, at last, is a dandy little Souvenir Log Book 
in which you can keep a record of your flights 
. . . Pocket-size, 414x614 inches, artistic cover 
design in color, 32 pages, with space for a record 
of 25 flights, pictures of planes in which you 
rode and logs and stories of your first thrilling 
flights, with dates, places, heights, speed, etc., 
etc. You'll want this record later. Start to 
keep it now. Interesting souvenir to show your 
friends. Only 50 cents each, six for $2.75 or 
$5.00 per dozen. Get one for every member of 
the family. Remit by Certified Check or Postal 
Money Order. HOW MANY? 


NOW —Just what you’ve been wanting | 


THE NEW 


SOUVENIR 
Aircraft Log Book 


for the Passenger 


HERE—at last—is just what you've been 
wanting—an Aircraft Log Book in which 
the Passengers can keep a record of their 


first thrilling flights. 


Space is provided for pictures of the planes, 
logs and stories of first trips, names of other 
passengers and pilots, dates, places, altitude, 


speed, etc., etc. 


ALSO—Read the Human Interest Story of 
HENRY FORD’S FIRST FLIGHT with 


COL. LINDBERGH 


(as originally printed in Popular Aviation) 
And other Famous First Flights of History. 


KEEP A RECORD OF YOUR FLIGHTS 


For the Flying Field Operator 


Here’s an excellent advertising medium, with a 
two-way profit angle to it. . . . A Souvenir Log 
Book every passenger will want, a souvenir 
they'll take home and show to all their friends. 
That means more business for you. . . . Stock 
these Log Books, sell them to your passengers (at 
a profit) or have us print your ad on the back 
cover and give them away to boost business. 
Every operator giving sight-seeing or taxi service 
can sell or distribute hundreds of these books. 
And every one will produce more customers at 
once. Finest little souvenir you can use. Brings 
every customer back and brings their friends 
with them. Record gets more interesting with 
every flight made. Ask for sample on your let- 
ter-head. Liberal discounts on quantity orders. 
How many can you use? 


c. HARRY NIMS company 


601 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 


Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Adolphe Pegoud 


(Continued from page 28) 


an enormous crowd had gathered at 
srooklands, England, to watch this 
master of “Upside down flying,” as 
it was then termed. In the throng 
were the best pilots of England. 
Hamel was there; so was Sopwith; 
and Hucks, who was to follow 
Pegoud’s example. 

Pegoud was in the air. A deep 
silence, unbroken except for the 
drone of his motor, settled over the 
assemblage. The usual exhibition 
followed—a loop, a falling leaf, an 
inverted flight. Then, while upside 
down, his left wing began to drop, 
drop, drop. Suddenly, with a quick 
flirt of the wings, he was flying nor- 
mally. The combination outside loop 
and barrel roll was a tricky perform- 
ance when viewed from a distance, 
and it created a stir at the time. 

About the middle of October 
Pegoud severed his connections with 
Bleriot, and started on a triumphal 
tour of the Continent. Everywhere 
he was acclaimed by the enormous 
crowds that flocked to see him. In 
rapid succession he visited Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Ghent, 
Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort, Mu- 
nich and Bucharest. 

Back at Buc, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, Pegoud looped with a passenger 
for the first time. During the course 
of an exhibition on Christmas eve 
Pegoud, while making one of his 
head down flights, entered a bank of 
clouds. As he failed to return an 
automobile search for him began. 
Two hours later he returned. Lost, 
he had been forced down at Fort 
Villeras when he ran out of “gas.” 

On the 25th of January, 1914, 
Pegoud resumed his tour of Europe. 
He flew to Bruenn, Austria, in a 
snowstorm; at Agram he _ looped 
fifty-two times. He returned to Buc 
on the 12th of February to receive 
the Grand Prix of $1,200 which had 
been awarded to him by the French 
Academy of Sports. He was the 
third aviator to be so honored. 

During a trial flight at Warsaw 
on the 9th of June he met with his 
only accident. While flying at a low 
altitude his machine was upset by a 
sudden gust, and fell into a forest. 
He escaped with a shaking up. 

The Minister of War nominated 
him as a Chevalier of the Legion 


of Honor on the 17th of July in 
“recognition of his work in demon- 
strating the great controllability of 
the modern aeroplane.” 

Pegoud now prepared for a trip 
to America. At Hamburg he em- 
barked on the Imperator. Shortly 
before sailing time he received a tele- 
gram recalling him to France. The 
war clouds hovering over Europe 
were about to break. 

With his mechanician, Lerendu, 

Pegoud was attached to the Third 
Army with a roving commission. In 
a daring raid across the Rhine he 
blew up two convoys. He escaped 
unscathed, but his machine was so 
badly riddled by bullets that it was 
useless. In quest of a new plane he 
arrived in Paris on August 19th. On 
September 2nd he received his new 
ship and left on a special mission to 
Rheims and Mauberge. 
The French Air Service was being 
rapidly whipped into shape, and 
Pegoud was now attached to the 49th 
Squadron with the rank of Sub- 
Lieutenant. The squadron was sta- 
tioned near Belfort, and thither he 
flew on the 26th. The next day he 
fitted a machine gun to his Bleriot. 

On October 18th, the French 
Army orders carried his name for 
gallantry in the field. That carried 
with it the award of the Croix de 
Guerre. The citation read: 

“He has displayed exceptional 
boldness and sangfroid since the be- 
ginning of the war, and has had his 
machine riddled by bullets three 
times.” 

Toward the end of January, 1915, 
he bombed an ammunition dump 
which he had noted on one of his 
patrols. He next directed his atten- 
tion to a captive balloon that was 
directing the fire of a Boche battery. 
Flying high he soon reached his 
destination. As he shot through a 
rift in the clouds he was sighted by 
the enemy, and puffs of smoke be- 
low warned him that he was being 
strafed. Although the “sausage” 
was being rapidly hauled to earth, 
Pegoud dropped to within a hundred 
and fifty feet of it before releasing a 
bomb. A dull explosion announced 
his success. 

The 5th of February was a big 
day for him. It began above Grand- 
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MOTORS 
AIRPLANES 
SUPPLIES 


New 12 cyl. 400 H. P. Liberty 
$1175.00. 2 cyl. 28 H. P. Lawrence 
slightly used $125.00. 9 cyl. slightly used 
Clerget rotary motor $150.00 


Gov't Spec. cotton cloth 50c yd., 50 
yds. or more 49c, 100 yds. or more 48c. 
2%” “A” cotton scalloped tape Se or 
100 yd. rolls 4%c. Ordinary cotton scal 
loped tape 4c yd. or 125 yd. roll 3%c. 5 
gals. fresh Nitrate dope $50.00 or 50 
gal. bbl. $63.00. Cotton or linen covers 
all made up ready to slip on for JN4D, 
Canuck or J-1 Standard 


Dandy oil or water temperature gauge 
with 15’ tubing $8.50. No. 120 oil gauge 
$2.00. No. 10 air gauge $1.50 Climb 
or banking indicator $2.50. Gosport two- 
way speaking tubes $12.50 or one-way 
$6.50. Rotary map case with isinglass 
face—rotate as trip progresses—$2.50 
Mahogany map case and writing desk 


combined $2.75 Dandy 8-day clock 
$15.00 

Log books: Pilot 50c, engine 50c, air 
plane 75c; all three in one dandy binder 
$3.00. Booster magnetos $15.00. Set of 


three navigation lights $6.50 


Protector goggles $5.00. Luxor No. 5 
$7.50; Luxor No. 6 $9.75 Italian gog- 
glette $4.00. The following are non- 
shatterable goggles: NAK, wide-vision 
$4.00. DG $4.50. RAV rubber padded 
$4.50. Jumbo oval $2.50 


Landing gear struts for JN4D front 
each $2.00; rear each $2.50 or complete 


set of four $8.00. 26x4 wheel $8.50. 
26x4 dandy unused tire $7.50 or slightly 
used $5.00 or moderately used $3.50. New 


tube $2.25. 750x125 wheel $8.50; dandy 
unused 750x125 tire $10.00 or unused 
passable tire $7.50. Surplus tube $1.75; 
new production $3.50. JN4D metal wing 
skids $3.00 per pair. JN4D landing gear 
strut upper socket fitting, front $1.50; 
rear $2.00. Lower socket fitting (peach- 
basket) $5.00 Adapters for attaching 
750x125 wheels to Standard or JN4D 
$8.50. 


OXS Burd high compression piston 
rings 15c each, piston pin 50c, exhaust 
push rod yoke 60c. Short bearing pin 
25c, medium 30c, long 40c Valve action 
complete for each OXS or OXX6 cylin- 
der $10.00. Cylinder long holddown rods 
40c each or complete set of 32 $10.00. 


Dandy slightly used Curtiss JN4D with 
out motor $875.00 or equipt with good 
OXS motor $1175.00. Dandy J.1 Stand- 
ard without motor and motor equipment 
$850.00 or converted to receive Hispano 
motor $975.00. 


All parts for JN4D, Canuck, J-1l 
Standard, OX5 OXX6, and many Liberty, 
Hispano, Clerget, LeRhone, Fiat and 
Lawrence parts. Wire, cable, turnbuckles, 
thimbles, ferrules, steel tubing, plywood 
and everything for aircraft. 


Logan Airplane Motors 
Company 


Oldest established exclusively aeronautical 
supply house in America 


716 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone Cherry 0949 
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MEREECREED PY ANDES MODAR OO. FOOY, HBO 


The Pilots’ 
Choice 


An aeroplane with an 
outstanding reputation 
with ten years of air 
craft building experience 
back of each one. 


There is nothing untried, 
unproved or experi 
mental about the Waco. 


New York Distributor 


New York Aircraft 
Distributors, Inc. 
Address 


Curtiss Field, Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y. 











SEND TODAY 
for 


NEW CATALOG 
GOGGLES 
24 Styles Proven Best 


Strauss & Buegeleisen 
30 Front St. } 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


Aviation Students 
Flying Club Members 


Make money for your aviation training 
We can give you the best money mak- 
ing proposition ever offered to any avia- 
tion students. Send a dollar bill for 
your Official Flying Time record and be- 
come an authorized Illinois Air Service 
representative at your flying field. 


ILLINOIS AIR SERVICE, 
230 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, IIL 











Subscribe for 
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Pre at about 9:30 A. M. He was 
on patrol, with his mechanician as 
gunner, when he sighted an enemy 
plane. He described the battle as 
follows : 

“A Taube monoplane came in my 
direction. It was at an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet, and attacked at less 
than 200 feet with my machine gun. 
It made a half turn. I followed at 
about 300 feet while my companion 
fired without ceasing. After a min- 
ute or so of pursuit, the enemy made 
a long glide on the left wing, and 
fell; the front was enveloped in 
flames and smoke; fragments of fab- 
ric detached themselves from the 
wings, and it crashed to the south of 
Grand-Pre. 

“In the same vicinity I then per- 
ceived two Aviatiks; one of which 
flew above the sector northeast of 
Montfaucon, and the other to the 
southeast of Grand-Pre. I attacked 
the one to the southeast of Grand- 
Pre. 

“At the first burst of bullets he 
dived. I charged upon him vertically, 
continuing my fire. I saw him hit 
by a tracer bullet, and he darted into 
space. 

“T then rose to an altitude of 5,000 
feet, and pursued the other Aviatik. 
[ approached, firing my machine gun 
at him from about a hundred feet be- 
low him. For fifty seconds he main- 
mained the combat, firing with an 
automatic rifle; but soon he seemed 
to be hit, and he fell in a spin. I 
charged in a vertical volplane, shoot- 
ing my machine gun continuously. 
The Aviatik, crippled in the wings 
and tail, disappeared into space. 

“Surrounded by enemy shells of 
all caliber, I safely came to the 
ground at Ste. Menehould at 11:45 
A, M.” 

For those victories he was awarded 
the Medaille Militaire on the 17th 
of February. An Aviatik appeared 
above Ste. Menehould on the Ist of 
April, and dropped nine bombs on 
the station. Pegoud 
ascended in pursuit. The enemy 
pilot refused the challenge and re- 
turned to his own lines. Later in 
the day, while finishing his third 
round, Pegoud was attacked by an 
enemy plane. With a few well placed 
bursts from his gun he crippled his 
opponent and forced him to descend 
near Somme-Bionne. He then landed 
nearby and captured the two occu- 
pants, neither of whom were injured. 


railroad 
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On the llth, Pegoud now an 
Adjutant, brought down an Aviatik 
in flames. It fell near the railroad 
station at Altkirch, within the enemy 
lines. 

He was in Paris on the 29th of 
August. Referring to the Aviatiks 
he observed that they were danger- 
ous and effective, saying: 

“They are so fast that they are 
difficult to outmaneuver.” 

He commented further that it was 
an easy matter to bring down 
Taubes; one rose above them, then 
dived suddenly underneath to allow 
his observer to shoot unmolested. 

Pegoud flew his last patrol shortly 
after his return to the front. At 
about 8:30 A. M., on the 3lst, he 
attacked a twin motored Aviatik at 
an altitude of about 7,000 feet. He 
fired several bursts from his gun. 
While reloading he exposed himself 
to the enemy observer, and was hit 
by a bullet that severed an artery. 
He crashed just within the French 
lines, near Belfort. When spectators 
arrived he was dead. 

Corporal Kandelski, his opponent, 
thus described the duel in a letter to 
his father: 

“T had an aerial fight with Pegoud, 
and that meant that I had to be on 
the alert. The forts at Belfort 
opened a heavy fire on me, and shrap- 
nel clouds were bursting all around 
me. 

“Hardly was I out of range of the 
enemy guns, when a French machine 
suddenly approached. Fighting took 
place at about 7,500 feet. The first 
thing I did was to swing my machine 
round sharply, in order to obtain 
free range to my flank. My observer, 
Lieut. Bilitz, at once fired our ma- 
chine gun, which after the thirteenth 
shot refused to work. 

“Meanwhile Pegoud had _ ap- 
proached to within 200 feet. I 
circled around him once, and sud- 
denly executed a sharp curve to the 
left, by which I got my adversary 
in the flank, and Bilitz, whose ma- 
chine gun was again in order, gave 
him the rest.” 

During the military funeral—he 
was buried at Belfort on September 
3rd—enemy machines circled over- 
head. Many messages of condolence 
were sent by his friends on the op- 
posite side of the trenches. 





On the evening of the 6th a plane, 
flying at a great height, appeared at 
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Chavannes, an Alsatian village on the 
old frontier. The pilot dropped a 
wreath which bore the inscription: 

“To Pegoud, who died like a hero, 
from his adversary.” 

National Air Reces 
(Continued from page 35) 
will be given for speed and the same 
sums for efficiency. 

The parachute jumping contest is 
open only to members of the United 
States Army, Navy or Marine Corps. 
Four prizes are offered, $350, $200, 
$100, and $50, with a special daily 
prize of $100 for the jumper com- 
ing closest to the mark on each of 
the three days of the meet. 


Event No. 8 is for the military 
only and is open only to observa- 
tion two-place type airplanes only. 
Individual trophy awards will be 
given to the first four place win- 
ners. 

The race for Navy Pursuit planes 
is open to all Navy Pursuit planes 
of any type and horsepower. In- 
dividual trophies will be awarded to 
each of the first four place winners. 

A similar race for Army Pursuit 

have similar trophies 
> four place winners. 


planes. will 
awarded the 

The National Guard Race is open 
to any two-place airplanes in the 
service of the National Guard at any 

United States. Four 
0, $300, $150, and $50 


point in the 
prizes of $5( 
will be given 

Event No. 12, a Free for All Mili- 
tary Pursuit Race, is open to any 
type plane powered with any motor, 
in the Army or Navy of the United 
States or any foreign country. In- 
dividual trophies will be awarded to 
the first four place winners. 


A special event will be opened to 
the National Guard, Army and Navy 
Reserve pilots flying PT training 
type two-place airplanes powered 
only with 180 horsepower Hispano- 
Suiza motors. Prizes of $250, $125, 
$75, and $50 will be awarded. 


A speed and efficiency contest for 
light airplanes, for civilians only, 
will be open to all types of ships 
powered with motors of 300 cubic 
inch displacement or less. The first 
four awards for speed will be $750, 
$375, $250, and $125. Similar 
prizes will. be made for efficiency. 
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may be had by addressing Dudley 
M. Steele, chairman of the Contest 
Committee, California Air Race As- 
sociation, 1101 A. G. Bartlett Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 


Indentified Aircraft 


TIT ed 


(Continued from page 72) 


Ohio 38 49 49 
Kansas 33 25 26 
Texas 32 111 + & 62! 
Washington 32 5 14 
Oklahoma . ZF @ 3 
District of Columbia... 26 0 | 
Massachusetts 21 iz i 
Minnesota 21 15 7 
Florida 18 18 10 
Virginia ; 15 7 10 
Wisconsin 14 24 15 
New Jersey 13 7 #18 
Nebraska 13 6 ll 
Iowa .. 13 16 10 
Connecticut 11 7 7) 
North Carolina 9 5 8 
Georgia 9 15 7 
Louisiana 8 15 8 
Arkansas 8 9 8 
Tennessee 7 7 6 
Maryland 7 16 #11 
Indiana .. 6 14 42 
South Carolina 5 0 5 
Delaware 4 0 0 
Utah . 4 ] 2 
Wyoming 4 2 3 
Colorado 3 5 5 
South Dakota 3 4 4 
West Virginia 3 6 6 
Alaska 2 0 8 
Kentucky 2 2 10 
Maine . 2 3 3 
Mississippi 2 l l 
Montana .. 2 7 7 
New Hampshire ;, 2 0 0 
0 ee 2 2 2i 
Alabama . l 3 4 
New Mexico ................ 1 2 1 
Arizona wens 0 1 2 
North Dakota ei 60 1 
Idaho 0 fs 7 
Nevada 0 2 0 
Rhode Island . 0 4 0 
Vermont 0 0 2 
Cuba .......... ann 0 1 0 
(aa 0 0 1 


PTTTTTTT 


Albany, N. Y. 


COOEAOURECEEEEOOOEDEODCESSSECDEGEASORESERECOCESEEGCERRENOOECREREOOROR ERRORS REE EOR 


The Albany Aero Club is already 
under way owing to the active work 
of Mr. Larry W. Archambeault who 
reports that an election of officers 
will take place in the near future. 
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The Newest Type of 


AIRCRAFT COMPASS 





YPE F, Star Pathfinder Compass 
has a built-in compensating unit, 
eliminating use of troublesome loose 
magnets. Mounts flush with instru- 
ment board surface and compensating 
unit is easily accessible by means of a 


removable cover plate. Spherical mag- 


nifying cover lens gives great visibility. 


CONSOLIDATED 


Instrument Company of America, Inc. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Air speed indicators, tachometers, altimeters, tem 
Derature galuges, Oi] pressure gauges, compasses, 
navigation lights, landing lights, etc 


es 
LEARN AVIATION 


Send for 
Free illus- 
trated cata- 
logue, de- 
scribing our 
flying 
course. Our 
course in 
te. Air- 
ane Me- 
Ghonkes and 
our Home- 
Studgy 
Course in 
Aviation. We 
have right now an opportunity for a few 
of our students to earn their tuition. 
interested write at once for details. 


Varney School of Flight 
1817-1819 Maia St. Peorta, il. 


















PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


me a sketch or simple model o 
your invention. Satisfactory terms. 





Zozx™ ood 
Zoz4" CS 








SITKA SPRUCE 


Clear select airplane stock. All 

sizes and lengths. We can mill to 

detail according to your drawings. 
Yoho & Hooker Lumber Co. 


522 Williamson Ave., Youngstown, O. 
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OOOLODEDOREAEOUDORRAEEAOOREREEAEOOD RRR ETODESEREERODOSERREORDORSEEEEOTONS ereneecess 


Gliding Pioneers 


OUCCEEEEOOUOEEOEEOUEOESEOEOOOOESEDOO CERO EEOOORRRREREOCCENRREEEOOOCREEertS 


(Continued from page 40) 


on Oct. 14 to 21, 1923, near Stock- 
erau. The glideflyer Martens flew 
20 minutes and 33/10 miles with 
his “Strolch” above a quite level 
country. Spiess in his “Edith” re 
turned to his starting place. 

The sea sailflying contest held 
for the second time in Rossitten 
in 1924, was won by Schulz with 
his primitive glider F.S.3 of 1922, 


flying 8 hours, 42 minutes and 9 
seconds. Koch in his “Hannover” 
H-6 flew 30 minutes over a com 


paratively narrow section of dunes. 
Martens started with a wind of 33 
feet velocity per second and 
pushed along the dunes while con 


W 


as 


tinuously gaining altitude, finally 
reaching an altitude of 639 feet 
above the dunes which are about 


197 feet high, crossing the hollow 
near Pillkoppen without loosing al 


titude, reaching another chain of 
dunes and landing finally after a 
62/5 mile air line distance at a 
place 33 feet above the starting 
place. In an independent flight 
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Espenlaub flew his 
on March 3, 1924, 


near Grunau, 
“Espenlaub V” 


for 50 minutes over the Bober- 
katztal mountains, covering 11 
miles. 


Four years have elapsed between 
that month and the preparation of 
this article. Many other achieve- 
ments have been made in gliding 
and sailflying within these four 
years. Whatever has been men- 
tioned on this subject in the para- 
graphs above, is intended to help 
the readers of PopuLaR AVIATION 
in acquainting themselves with the 
methods and results of the pioneers 

and sailflying. For 

the glideflyer learns 
about the methods and results of 
his predecessors, will add to the 
success of his undertaking. 

Details the recent achieve- 
ments in gliding in Germany may 
be obtained in reading the article 
entitled “Gliding Offers Opportun- 


in gliding 


whatever 


on 


ities” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary, 1928 issue of PopuLar Avt- 
ATION That article shows that 


gliding has progressed in leaps and 
the short period of 
The facts used in pre- 


bounds over 


three years. 


1928 


June, 


paring this article on the pioneers 
in gliding were gathered princi- 
pally from the book, “Der Gleit- 
und Segelflugzeugbau” by Alfried 
Gymnich, published by Richard 
Carl Schmidt & Co., Berlin W62. 
Later articles will deal with the de- 
sign, construction and flying of 
gliders, some of the best types of 
gliders being used as examples. 
Some interesting details will be 
in store for the readers of Popu- 
LAR AVIATION and advantage of re- 
ceiving this information may be 
taken by organizing glider clubs 
throughout the country. Although 
the sport of gliding requires con- 
siderable practice in order to be- 
come a master of the air and the 
glider, it may be possible that next 
year a glider contest for American 
glider clubs and individual glide- 
flyers could be held in a suitable 
locality. The great range and 
variety in climatic and surface con- 
ditions in this country makes glid- 
ing contests possible most any time 


of the year. 

The pioneers in gliding used sev- 
eral methods of starting their 
glider off the ground. Lilienthal 





Here is a chance for you to get 
plete blue prints on a glider—one 


the art of gliding. 
start American youth in this new 





Gliding! 





sport. 


The 


glidir 
aloft 
marv 


Ame 
glidir 


started on gliding, easily—safely—economically. 
of the most successful ever flown—one that is guaranteed. 
with these blue prints, comes a booklet giving complete instructions on construction and on 
As an introductory offer, we will make a very special price in order to 


Easy to build, simple to fly, 


Complete blue prints and instruction manual for only 


GOTHA GLIDER COMPANY 


The Sport With Thrills 


mendous feats performed in Germany in 


Here 
new—thrilling—exciting. 


starts you on the road toward aviation. 


Build Your Own Glider and Fly It 


world has sat in wonder at the tre- 


remained 


ag. Already, gliders have 
without power for 14 hours—a 


elous achievement. 


American youth, 
Every 


the 


is a sport for 
boy in 
of 


It 


rica should take sport 


ig. It keeps you out in the open. 


up 


We will furnish you com- 
Together 


$5.00 


737 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


any boy can do it. 
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and others using the hanging 
glider would take a run with their 
shoulders hanging in the glider, 
lift their feet forward after suffici- 
ent speed had been acquired and 
then would glide away. In land- 
ing the feet would be held back 
to reduce the speed of the glider 
and then be thrown forward again 
to take up the force in landing on 
the ground. Pilcher used a five- 
fold pulley block, the cable of 
which was drawn by a horse. After 
the glider had lifted into the air, 
he detached the cable and contin- 
ued to glide. E. Offermann built 
a mound with a special starting 
arrangement. A shaft was built in 
the center of the mound and pro- 
vided with a glider car and track, 
a pulley, rope and drop weight. In 
starting the glider, the weight was 
released, catapulting the glider for- 
ward into the air off the car. 

Some glideflyers have their 
glider carried on the shoulders of 
sturdy men who start to run un- 
til the glider lifts off their shoul- 
ders. Others again tie a rubber 
cable with rope ends to the fuse- 
lage of the glider. The assistants 
grab the rope ends, start to run on 
command, run a distance and on 
command of the glideflyer drop the 
rope ends and throw themselves on 
the ground to let the glider pass 
overhead; the glideflyer detaches 
the cable. Other glideflyers place 
wheels under the glider and coast 
it down hill until it gains sufficient 
speed to lift off the ground. 

Automobiles are used to good 
advantage in getting the glider off 
the ground. In the case of a sea- 
glider a motor boat may be used 
to advantage as the sea glider may 
be towed by a long rope until it 
lifts off the water like a kite off the 
ground. Gliders are as a rule 
started against the wind, and ex- 
pert glideflyers can use a sudden 
gust of wind to lift their glider 
right off the ground and glide 
down the slope. 

Landing is not difficult, for the 
glider stops quickly after the alti- 
tude control is pulled. Skill must 
of course be developed in gliding 
and great care is always necessary. 
The wind conditions of the terri- 
tory must be carefully studied be- 
fore extensive gliding flights are 
to be made. More about this later. 
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“Above the Clouds” 


$1.50 Each 
Postpaid 






Patented 





The Ancient Art Metal Company, Incorporated, specializing in 
metal novelties for the promotion of aviation, offers a new ash re 
ceiver of graceful proportion. 

Here the “plane of destiny’ is shown surmounting a bank of 
clouds. “The Spirit of the Times” is mounted on a serviceable ash 
tray of graceful proportion. The tray is finished in hand hammered 
stipple effect. It is highly ornamental and a practical utility as well 

Made in a durable, unbreakable metal and comes in two finishes 
Antique Brass and Silver Oxidized. Heavily plated and lacquered 
Size 514" x33%4"x7ly”". 

Price postpaid, $1.50 each. 


$1.00 


Postpaid 





“THE TAKE-OFF” 


HE famous “‘plane of destiny’’ shown here, 
accurate in design and proportion, creates 


fi 


the impression of being about to “take off 





In addition to being an exact replica of the 
plane that has written its lasting fame on the 
pages of history, glorifying American aviators 
for all time, this attractive metal novelty is a 
practical paper-weight with unusually striking 
appeal. Size 44%,” x 5” x 1%” 


75 Cents 


Postpaid 





“FLYING LOW” 


ERE “‘The Spirit of the Times’ is shown 

skimming across the waves. The designer 

has imparted atmosphere, grace and beauty to a 

model statuette that it is hard to believe would 
be possible. 

The statuette is 5” x 5” x 24%” and we ghs 

1 pound. Comes in a variety of finishes: An- 

tique Brass, Silver Oxidized, Crackle, in many 


colors d effects to fit all tastes - 
— and effects to fit all tastes and require “SOLITUDE” 


HE sculptor has caught the utter lone 

someness of the trans-oceanic flight and 
the ruthlessness of the surging sea. The 
tilt of the plane gives a suggestion of speed 
and the freedom of a bird on the wing 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
appropriate graduation. holiday or birthday 
gift Made of durable metal and comes 
in a variety of finishes. 

Antique Brass, Silver Oxidized, Colored 
Stipple and Crackle finishes to harmonix 
with any color scheme. Size: 5” high, 5” 
wide and 34%,” deep. 


List Price, pair $5.00 





AGENTS WANTED 
to sell our novelties at Airports and to 
the general public. Send for our profit 
sharing plan. 





Design 








Patented 





Remit by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter. Address Dept. 2M 


ANCIENT ART METAL CO., INC. 
84-86 Withers St., Brooklyn 
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U. §S. Government Compass 


(Made by Sperry Gyroscope Co.) 
$24.50 Value 
for $3. 00 


Genuine U 
Marching Compass, 
el D, Focusing eye 
Floating Dial, complete i: 
lined leather belt cz 
ing case, Each one tested 
and inspected before 
shipment. Cost Gover: 
ment $24.50. 


ML od 


p1ece, 





FLYING GEAR 


U. S. Government Surplus 
U. S. Government No. 
1-A Leather Flying 
Helmet (lined) made by 
Western Electric Com 
pany. Brand new $5.00, 
same grade mn stained in 
storage, $3.0 
Leather Ramet 
Leather Breeches, made 
eS ee 
Leather Coate, 





(Lined) Bran 
to measure, 


“heond new 


Propellers, 
Fine for 
$3.( 


U. S. Army Aeroplane Generator 
brand new. Total length, 15 inches. 
clock mounting or decorative purposes, 


Everything guaranteed 


as represented. Orders accompanied by re 
mittance Postpaid and Insured 


Plaza Optical Exchange 


Dept. P.A.5 
158 W. 86th St. New York City 





What Can I Do for You? 


HENRY BLACK 


Complete Building Construction 


Special Attention Given to 
Repair Work 


383 Pittock Block Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Brick 

Layers, Carpenters, Roofers, Plumbers, Elec- 

tricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters and Paper- 

hangers; also Real Estate Bonds and 
Mortgages. 














FLY THE 


METEORPLANE 


WORLD'S FIRST 
SMALL PLANE 
IRWIN AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 
Sacramento, 
Cal. 














12-inch scale model of Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis. Scientificall 
designed and very real 
istic Equipped with 
rubber band motor. 
Rises from ground by 
own JOwer and flies 30 
ft. or more, Easily 
built without tools 
Construction set, with 
all parts and full di 
rections, postpaid in 
U. 8&., only 50c (no 
Satisfaction 
Send 


Ohio 


stamps). 
or money back. 





Chillicothe, 


now. 
Mann & Benton, 53 W. Second St., 
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National Air Tour 


(Continued from page 12) 
Battle Creek, Mich., 
the starting point, 


and 


Ford 


Chicago, 
thence 
Airport. 

Prizes, in addition to the Edsel B. 
Ford trophy the winner, will 
amount to $12,000 in cash, divided 
as follows: First, $2,500; 
$2,000 ; third, $1,750; fourth, $1,500; 
fifth, $1,250; sixth, $1,000; seventh, 
$75 ); eighth, $550; ninth, $400, and 
tenth, $300. The trophy and first 
cash prize were won last year by Ed- 
die Stinson, in a Stinson-Detroiter. 

The Detroit sponsors of the tour 
have built up an organization which 
will co-operate with local committees 
in perfecting arrangements, furnish- 
ing publicity, and in otherwise arous- 
ing popular interest. Local commit- 
tees will be visited by Cooper and 
other officials on a pathfinding tour 
which is expected to leave Detroit 
June 1st. 

Contest rules are being redrafted 
as this is written. A manufacturer 
this year will be limited to three ships 
of his own design. It is not neces- 
sary that he own them. He may 
designate as an entrant a person who 
purchased a ship from him, and he 
may also name the purchaser as the 
pilot, if he it wise. Other 
changes fix the contest load as 75 
per cent of the maximum authorized 
in the Department of Commerce ap- 
proved type certificate for the plane 
in question ; and establish 80 per cent 
of the maximum as the equivalent 
of top speed, instead of the 85 per 
cent required last year. 


to 


tor 


sect ond, 


deems 


FUCOGUEERUCCOOOEREOOOEOOREOROSEAEACOGEESEDORCEESAOOEOEOGOURROROGGRREOEEOGEEEEEEEE 


Light Plane Clubs 


(Continued from page 24) 

The lightplane should be as near 
fool proof” as possible within rea- 
son. In the case of the lightplane, 
landing is nine-tenths of flying. The 
lightplane should have, therefore, 
not only a comparatively low land- 
ing speed but should have a com- 
paratively flat burble point as well. 

In other words, I’d like to see the 
lightplane made with one of the 
high-lift, flat-burble-point wing sec- 
tions so that the ship could be landed 
by the beginner at low speed, great 
angle or attack and without the pos- 
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sibility of the lift too suddenly dis- 
appearing by the wing slipping past 
a Sharp burble point. I will acknowl 
edge that to obtain these characteris 
tics we must sacrific a certain amount 
of aerodynamic efficiency at cruis- 
ing and top speeds but, on the other 
hand, we shall obtain a ship which 
is more easily and safely flown by 
Tom, Dick and Harry than any air- 
plane of the present day. 

And that’s what we wish to ac- 
complish, above almost everything 
else, it seems to me, in the lightplane. 





SPECIAL OFFE 


A 3-year subscription to 
Popular Aviation and 
“The Spirit of the Times” 
ash receiver for $5.00. 

AVIATION 
BLpe., 


POPULAR 


TRANSPORTATION CHICAGO 

















STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ECT., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS, ” AUGUST 24, 
1912, of PopuLaR AVIATION, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1928. 

State of Illinois ) 
County of Cookj * 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Harley W. Mitchell, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of Poputar AviaTion, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership and 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, returned by 
the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


MAN AGE- 


lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, William B. Ziff, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Harley 
W. Mitchell, 608 S. De arborn St., Chicago, IIL; 
Managing Editor, Harley W. Mitchell, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Business Managers, 
Harley W. Mitchell, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill., and C. R. Borkland, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

2. That the owner is Popular Aviation Pub- 
lishing Company, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill., William B. ‘Ziff, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Ill., and J. F. Henry, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of stock, 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security ap 
pears on the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which the stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, held stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Hartey W. Mitcnuett, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of March, 1928. 

Seal 

(Signed) Jurra C. O’ Barren 
(My Commission expires June 12, 1928.) 
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THE LOGICAL PLACE TO 


LEARN TO FLY 
WICHITA 


THE AIR CAPITAL 


We Use Safe, New Travel Air Ships Famous surgeons take post graduate 
work in Vienna; artists study in Paris 
and musicians in Italy. Why—? Be- 
cause these places offer the latest and 
best in their respective fields. Like- 
wise, Wichita offers the best and lat- 
est in the field of Aviation. 
Close contact with manufacturers 
and famous aeronauts in this city 
which builds two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s ships will mean much to you. 
It is available nowhere else—regard 
less of cost. 
Braley instruction is thorough, both 
Write for Information in ground work and flying. Either 
class or individual instruction is ob- 
BRALEY SCHOOL OF FLYING tainable. All instruction by trans- 
“Competent Aeronautical Instruction” port flyers, capable of imparting their 
211 York Rite Temple Bldg. Wichita, Kans. expert knowledge to you. 

















NORTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc. 























Complete Flying Course 
School in Grand Central Palace, New York City 


FLYING school with a thorough preliminary ground course under army trained men—flying in 
structors all Ex-Army or Ex-Navy Pilots. 
Courses enable a student to meet the requirements of the Department of Commerce for any class 
of license, from private to transport pilot. 
This is the most perfect and complete course given anywhere outside of 


The United States Army Air Schools 
———SUBJECTS INCLUDED—— 


Aerial Navigation—12 hrs. Nomenclature—1 hr. Airplane Rigging—12 hrs. 

Airdromes—2 hrs. Theory of Flight—17 hrs. History of Aircraft—1 hr. 

Airplane Construction—6 hrs. Air Traffic Rules & Regulations Map Reading & Charts—6 hrs. 

Histroy of Aviation—1 hr. 3 hrs. Modern Airplanes—1 hr. 

Aerial Instruments—6 hrs. Airplane Engines—18 hrs. Parachutes—6 hrs. 

Meteorology—15 hrs. Personal Equipment—1 hr. 
Dual Instruction Solo Flying 


Terms begin first and fifteenth of each month. Deferred payments allowed. 
For information Write Department P or call at School and Sales Department in 
Tenth Floor 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE new York City 


Open Evenings and Sundays 
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No “Best” Type 

(Continued from page 26) 
tails of its means of propulsion an 
of support might be changed. 

“Anything may hap but for 

myself I am not among those san 
guine spirits who expect to see th: 
airplane as we now know it dis 
placed by some radically diffe 
machine capable of vertical ascent 


en, 


or descent, or other valuable 
novelties of performance. Such 
devices deserve the most serious 


consideration and examination and 


they may well prove of great us¢ 
fulness in certain employments, 
but they are subject to funda 
mental difficulty in that they all i1 


volve some continuously moving 
parts within the structure. A rigid 
structure can be designed so that 


collapse is in 
as bearings 


its chance of 
finitesimal, but as soon 
and moving parts are introduc¢ 

even with the most careful design 
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mainte 
f¢ ir 


the most watchful 
nance, there exists the chance 
something to go wrong. 

“If upkeep is as slack as it is 
likely yme in the hands of 
the average private owner the 
chance is multiplied.” 


and 


to bec 


\lluding to the question of the 
Mr. War 


“best” type of airplane, 
ner said: 
“The 
applicable formula 
Statement of! 
has 


universally 
hard and 
what is 
been per 
One of the 
has in- 


quest for a 
for a 
concrete 
‘best’ in 
sistent and unavailing. 
committees which 
aeronautical 


design, 


many 
vestigated the activi 
ties of the Government of the 
United States made a special effort 
‘yardstick’ 


some sort of 


statesmen comparatively 


to secure 
whereby 
uninstructed in the purely technical 
aspects of aviation could rate the 
but the effort 


always be, in 


merits of aircraft, 


was, and will likely 


vain.” 





ALWAYS 


2856 Broadway 
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HEATH Windcone 


WIND CONE With Shrouds 
WIND CONE, Complete with Shrouds, swivel, and short mast 10.00 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, 


$ 8.00 


INC. 
Chicago, IIl. 








Hot et hamilton. 


4th & K Streets Washington, D 
Three Blocks From White House 


a of Washington’s newest and finest downtown hotels 
all with Tub and Shower Bath 


poe up Double 


300 Rooms 
Rates $5.°° up Single 


buildings. 





Headquarters 
Old Colony Club 
Telegraph Collect for 
jour reservation 
Feussell A Conn, 
Manager 


Centrally located within a short 
alking distance of all points oF 
jrnerese and principal government 








Co 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 
did in the days when an airplane 
had all it could do to get off the 
The novice 


22) 


ground with one man. 
was given advice, got in his plane 


and took it off by himself. The 
clipped-wing Penguin, that could not 
rise off the ground, was used for the 
first stage, to familiarize the student 
with the controls, and he progressed 
step by step in other machines until 
he could be taught aerial acrobatics 
and air fighting. 

When you add to the difficulties 
of working the handicap of 
language, you have only a slight pic- 
ture of what some of the members 
of the Escadrille had to face. Lack- 
ing an understanding of the French 
language they had to depend on the 
sign language. But through it all 
runs that saving vein of humor which 
is such a necessary foil to the grim- 


alone 


ness of the purpose behind the train- 
ing. 
A book, in short, that one needs 


to compare reality with the present 
flood of war stories which are too 
often filled with mock heroics, or else 


toned down to a common level of 
rough humor. 

Land, Sea & Air, by Admiral 
Mark Kerr (Longmans, $7.50): 
When the experiences of an ob- 
servant officer extend from the 


fifty-one gun wooden frigate, down 
to the day of the multi-engined 
bombing aeroplane, it is only to be 
expected that his memoirs will be 
interesting, if only because of the 
opportunity to compare the old 
with the new. In this day when 
memoirs with a sting in them seem 
to be the vogue, it is refreshing to 
find one with never a touch of 
malice. 

Admiral Kerr’s memoirs are filled 
with anecdote and he gives much in- 
side information on the formation of 
the Royal Air Force. It is hard for us, 
in this day, to realize the tremendous 
opposition that faced the air minded 
and air wise men less than two dec- 
ades ago. The Admiral quotes one 
Lord of the Admiralty who remarked 
that two planes would serve the en- 
tire needs of the British Navy in the 
next war, and another, on the occa- 
sion of the transfer of four lieuten- 
ants to the Royal Naval Air Service, 
that it was four too many. 


ertisers 
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Cautious work was required in the 
days before the war on the part of 
those who had the vision to see that 
airplanes would play an important 
part in warfare, lest they be classed 
among the new type of lunatic that 
was growing up in the air. 

When the Admiral was called to 
England in August, 1917, to assist 
in forming the Royal Air Force, he 
found a condition existing that neces- 
sitated immediate and decisive action. 
Germany was about to enlarge her 
operations, aimed at stopping the Al- 
lies’ supplies, by building great fleets 
of air bombers. Kerr’s “Bomb Shell” 
is a summing up of the situation in 
a fashion that overrode the opposi- 
tion and resulted in concerted action. 

But the war is over. Not so the 
\dmiral’s interest in the progress of 
aviation. He was ready and waiting 
in Newfoundland with a big Hand- 
ley-Page when Hawker and Grieve 
made their attempt to fly the Atlan- 
tic. His ship was assembled and 
ready for a test flight when Alcock 
successful crossing, and 
s disappointment he was 
fly to Atlantic City instead 
the Atlantic. 

summary can 


made his 
then to hi 
notified to 
of across 

A brief 
part of the charm of this book, but 
when you finally put it down, you 
have the picture of the officer and 
gentleman who wrote it; the man 


convey no 
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more planes to be available for those 
wishing to fly. The response to this 
unique plan was so gratifying, that 
the full number was used. The 
Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, also lent a helping hand, and 
their cooperation in the form of pub- 
licity was keenly felt. 

As Milwaukee could not supply 
the demand for planes, they were 
“drafted” from Chicago, St. Paul, 
Detroit, and surrounding cities. 
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MEN—Big pay working romantic South 
America. Fare, expenses paid. South Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, 
Mich. 

WANT AIRPLANE: Want to trade 
one pair of finest quality Super Alaskan 
Silver foxes, Price $1000.00, for a small 
size late model airplane with motor. Must 
be guaranteed to be in good shape. Her- 
culean Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn 








SPECIAL OFFER 


A 3-year subscription to 


Popular Aviation and 
“The Spirit of the Times” 
ash receiver for $5.00. 

AVIATION 


CHICAGO 


POPULAR 


TRANSPORTATION BLpc., 








HISPANO WRIST PINS 
GROUND TO ANY OVERSIZE 
$3.50 A SET 
Landing Gears for Standard....$35.00 
D. H. Landing Gears... . 45.00 


A large purchase of new and used 
airplane parts originally Government 
property for Jenneys, D. H. and 
Standards enables us to sell them 
at ridiculously low prices. A complete 
line of motor parts for Liberty and 
Hispano. Write for complete list 

Address: 
Texas Airplane Corporation 
Route 1, Box 101 
San Antonio, Texas 











and embroidery 


Aeroplane 


AVIATION BADGES 


In Sterling silver, silver-plated 






Both Army and Navy designs; also attractive 








Pilot’s Badge 








miniature lapel ornaments for civilian wear. As 
manufacturers of regulation U. S. Army and 
Navy Insignia and B we are equipped to 
@ execute special orders or designs. 

Recognized as standard of 

quality for over 45 years. 


43 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. 


who might have been content to be 
a Lord High Admiral and resist all 
effort at change, but chose instead to 
ally himself with progress in the air. 








Booklet on 
request 


N. S. MEYER, Inc. 
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Banquet Transportation 


A new method of transportation to ©Hotel Eas ate 
a meeting, declared far more su- 
perior to the old, was used by the 


ONTARIO AT ST. CLAIR STREET 
Just east of Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Sales Managers Club, 
when they flew to Chicago April 10, 
to attend a banquet here. 










eres 
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The “Flight General,” Elling O. ’ 
Weeks, with the cooperation of Just a Whisper from the Loop 
Charles “Speed Holman, com- For Transient or Permanent Guests ‘ 
manded the battalion of planes, 


Unlimited Parking 
Every Room an Outside Room 


which circled the Municipal Airport 
of Chicago, at 63rd and 48th, arriv- 
ing there on schedule—4:30 p. m. 

When they had landed, a fleet of 
motorcycles were waiting to whiz the 
visitors to the banquet hall, where the 
traditional “cold turkey” the 
chief form of gossip. 

Howard T. Ott, president of the 
club, arranged for thirty-five or 


RBeaeauases a GS &@ @ 





RATES 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Per Day—No Higher 


Cafe offering 
unexcelled cuisine 
at moderate prices 


a2382¢RKn 4H 









was 
Special rates to permanent guests 
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Finishing of Aircraft 


(Continued from page 66) 








which also produces solid coverag: 
In each case the clear dope is used 
as a base, to which may be added th: 
necessary coloring matter to reach 
the desired shade. The spray gun 
should be of a type in which the 
atomization of the material should 
be thorough before it leaves the noz 
zle of the gun, thereby depositing on 
the cloth a wet and smooth coating. 
A pressure feed type of spray gun 
is recommended for this work. 


Popular Aviation 


Much depends upon the reduction 
of the dope and the amount of air 
pressure used in securing these de 
The pigmented dope 

agitation, 
The alumi- 


sirable results 

should rec eive 
especially before using. 
num mixture should never be allowed 


frequent 


to remain in a mixed stage over night 


and should be mixed with the clear 


dope only before using. Over these 
last two pigmented coatings there is 
sometimes applied a spray coating of 
clear dope. It is recommended that 
about four ounces of the bronze 
powder or pigmented dope be added 
to the gallon of clear dope. This coat 





enced. 


427 West End Ave. 
New York City 





To Pass the 


TRANSPORT 
PILOT’S EXAMINATION 


you must know 


Navigation and 
Meteorology 


A book has been prepared which thoroughly cov- 
ers the examination for any grade of license in 
these subjects, and if the candidate will spend a 
few hours studying it no difficulty will be experi- 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Mail Order to: 


Captain Lewis A. Yancey 


427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 








June, 1928 


ing is known as the top-coat. Some- 
times a spar varnish is used. It is 
also recommended that about four 


ounces of aluminum bronze powdei 
be added to each gallon of this spar 
dope should 
with spar 


varnish. Pigmented 
never be 
varnish to produce an opaque finish. 
While spar varnish will act as a top 
coating over pigmented nitrate or 


incorporated 


acetate dope, it is not recommended. 
It is strongly recommended, how- 
ever, that whichever schedule be em- 
ployed, that that schedule be used 
completely. 

A dope or spar varnish film, which 
in itself is of a transparent nature, 
when exposed to run rays is sub- 
jected to hasty decomposition by the 
action or the generation of free acid 
by the nitrated cotton content of the 
dope. There should be incorporated 
with the clear dope, a small portion 
of opaque material, made on the 
same basis as the dope itself, to 
fortify the resultant film against the 
strong sun rays. Signal colors made 
on a spar varnish base, when applied 
over acetate coatings on fabric are 
not as durable as when these colors 
are made on a nitrate dope base. It 
is recommended that signal colors be 
made on the same base as the under- 
lying coatings. 

The fabric covering of the fuse- 
lage and the tail pieces should receive 
the same schedule of finishing as the 
wing spread. The question of dur- 
ability of using a clear top coat is 
borne out by the fact that when a 
clear coating is applied over a lacquer 
enamel or varnish on an automobile 
body, with the object in mind of pro- 
ducing a high lustre, the sun rays 
tend to break down this clear film 
quite readily. This schedule with 
whichever top-coat is used, should 
render a smooth, durable and wash- 
able film. As a local test for this 
dope, square wooden frames are con- 
structed and standard airplane fabric 
is stretched tautly thereon, so that 
about fifteen to eighteen inches of 
fabric may actually be exposed. The 
required number of coatings are ap- 
plied and the frames are exposed at 
a forty-five degree angle, facing 
south. These panels are examined 
frequently. About three months of 
exposure to the weather elements 
should determine the practicability 
of the dope. 


(To be continued) 


Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for which send me copy of Aerial Nav- 
igation and Transportation 
A cia tna se Sentosa cease eels casaiesn soit sees ns abeiteat 
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eAn cAeronautical Library 


Libraries are singularly lacking in books dealing 
with aeronautical subjects, and many book stores do 
not handle the available works along this line. Popu- 
lar Aviation Publishing Company can supply any of 
the books listed on the following pages, and will send 
them to any address in the United States on receipt of 
a money order. Books may be sent C. O. D., with an 


Theory 


\erodynamics—Edw. P. Warnev.............. $8.50 
A strictly technical work for the advanced stu- 
dent dealing with purely theoretical and engi- 
neering matters. 


Aeronautics—E. B. Wilson. cccsssee $4.00 
\n elementary course on that part of the study 
of dynamics which pertains to and is funda- 
mental to aeronautical engineering. 


\eroplane Structural Design—T. H. Jones & 
J. D. Frier 
A book for the designer, draughtsman and 
student, dealing with strength calculations 
from a practical point of view, with illustrat- 
ing diagrams, formulae and tables. 


\irplane Design & Construction—Ottorino 
Eee ae ne $5.00 
Primarily intended for designers or advanced 
students wishing to go into problems of 
aerodynamical research in design. 


Dynamics of the Airplane—K. P. Williams 
nesentsenstaaiiahisinpancinibediiecaiaaiteateimelaae $2.50 
\ purely theoretical work omitting all ques- 
tions of design and construction and dealing 
with problems presented by motion. 


Elementary Aeronautical Science—Hart & 
EMI scnsisssiscssitnsianbungiuitoniieiaiaaiaealiealn $2.50 
\ book written primarily for the younger stu- 
dent with an elementary training in mathe- 
matics and mechanics. 


lementary Principles of Design and Con- 
gtruction—A. W. Judge—___ 5. 
Dealing with aerodynamical and _ stability 
principles and their general application with 
mechanical principles to design. 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering— 
Be, STG sc cscnnticistncmicainaaidi emma $7.50 
\n epitome of the present engineering knowl 
edge availabie on the subject of aeronautical 
engineering and its application. 


Text Book of Aeronautics—Herman Shaw 

sentences staid tale anata $5.00 
Setting forth in clear and concise language all 
the student needs to know in the preliminary 
stages of his work in aeronautics. 


added charge for delivery and collection, in most cases 
about twenty-five cents or more. 

In case you are in doubt as to the selection of books 
for your library, our book department will be glad to 
advise with you and to recommend books for study, 
reference or amusement. Simply state your wants as 
completely as possible in your letter. 


Construction and Operation 
A.B.C. of Aviation—V. W. Page................$1.25 
\ good text for the beginner covering gen- 
eral questions of types, design, construction, 
power, control and maintenance. 


Aerobatics—H. Barber ...... imal $3.50 
An explanation in simple form for the benefit 
of the student of the general rules governing 
elementary and advanced flying. 


Aeroplane Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance—]J. B. Rathbun $2.50 
A complete handbook, brought up to date, on 
types, principles, construction, stability cal 
culations, resistance, power and flight. 


The Aeroplane Speaks—H. Barberv.......... $3.50 
A book written to help the ordinary man un 
derstand the aeroplane and the reasons for 
the various parts, their functions and opera- 
tion. 


Aircraft & Automobile Materials, Non- 
Ferrous—A. W. Judge. ......-eeccconeee $7.50 
Deals exhaustively with all materials other 
than those of ferrous nature that are used in 
aircraft and automobile manufacture. 


Aircraft & Automobile Materials, Ferrous— 
| St mn $7.50 
A treatise for aircraft engineers, designers 
and advanced students, dealing with stresses, 
properties, treatments, and protection. 


Aircraft Handbook—Fred H. Colvin.....$4.00 
\ new edition of a popular handbook with a 
new section on instruments and their use and 
an approved nomenclature. 

Page 
‘ceiucideaeslieesiiieaaiiiiaal siidiligpeitiiammeniibinia $2.00 

A simplified and up-to-the-minute text book 

for students, written in the question and 

answer form with ample illustrations. 


verybody’s Aviation Guide—V. W. 


Glossary of Aviation Terms—Page & Mon- 
RI ceittiininsitinincitiaataanitidtitbanainniiania $0.50 
French-English and English-French glossary 
of all terms in common use, prepared for use 
during the war. 
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Learning to Fly in the U. S. Army—E. N. 
Fales. .............. $1.50 
A simple and concise manual for the student 
with many technical details omitted for clear- 
ness without sacrificing accuracy 


Manufacture & Use of Plywood & Glue— 
B. &. Bewiten —...._.... 2.29 
A thorough treatise on this subject, which 
was especially prepared for the use of design- 
ers and engineers in the aircraft industry. 


Modern Aircraft—V. W. Page $5.00 


A most thorough and complete book covering 
practically every phase of construction, opera- 


tion and maintenance of aircraft 


Modern Flight—C. Clevenger wu 1 OO 
A manual of flying procedure in such terms 
that the layman can readily understand it 
without constant reference to a glossary. 


Engines 


Aircraft Power Plants—Jones, Insley, Cald- 
well & Kohr —.......... seeeeeeee P4209 


Clearly discusses various engines and acces- 
sories, with propeller design and collateral 


subjects fully covered. 


Airplane Engines—Lionel S. Marks........$6.00 
Covers the field of engine research with espe- 
cial reference to foreign engines in use during 
the war and their details. 


Automobile & Aircraft Engines—A. W. 
Judge pS. 90 
Deals with the principles and mechanics of 
aircraft engines and the effect of altitude and 
supercharging on output. 


Aviation Engines—V. W. Page annssssp hee 
A product of the war school but full of tech- 
nical material of great value to the student 
and mechanic. 


Aviation Engine Trouble Chart—V. W. 
Page cence pre $0.30 
An illustrated chart showing a cut-away motor 
with parts in detail and tables showing causes 
and remedies of trouble. 


Meteorology and Navigation 


Aerial Navigation & Meteorology—L. A. 

 icdcncstcns ipaaibscepseieiiaia $2.5 

A handbook for study in preparation tor ex- 

amination for any grade of license in these 
two subjects, in question and answer form. 

Aeronautical Meteorology —W. R. Gre; 

$2. 


ro 
d 


QO 


tI 


Just the information needed by air men, with 
no complicated treatment and of practical 
value to pilots and students. 


Aircraft Instruments—H. N. Eaton.......$5.00 
A book for practical use giving principles and 
uses of over 175 types and makes of instru- 


ments. 


The Book of the Sky—M. Luckiesh............ $3.50 
No tedious technical data in this book on 
cloud formations and their importance to the 
aviator in his business. 


A Cloud Atlas—Alexander McAdie.......$1.50 
Covering the classifications of clouds, rain and 
other atmospheric phenomena of interest to the 
flyer. 


The Force of the Wind—H. Chatley........$1.50 
Especially valuable to the aviator as showing 
the action of the wind on obstacles and its 
force—with diagrams. 


Man and Weather—A. McAdie.................... $2.00 
The structure of the atmosphere and the con- 
ditions which cause changes in the weather 
and methods of forecasting. 


Civil Aviation—Airports, Etc. 


Airports & Airways—Donald Duke ....... $5.00 
Discusses a problem of vital interest today 
to many communities, chambers of commerce, 
and civic organizations. 


‘ivil Aviation—(Joint Report )..................... $2.! 

A definite and constructive study of the ac- 
complishments and problems of civil aviation 
throughout the world. 


~~ 


commercial Air Transport— Edwards & 
MIO oxssiibcccistecrtiieias ‘chiciniieatill 2.90 
\ discussion of the basic principles on which 
air transport is founded and the conditions 
vital to the operation of aircraft. 


-_ 
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Transport Aviation—Archibald Black..$3.00 
A mass of information and accurate data cov- 
ering the operation of transport business by 
air, with tables of costs. 

The World’s Wings—W. J. Davis............... $2.50 
A thorough survey of the air defenses and 
aeronautical activities of Europe, Japan and 
the United States. 


Lighter-than-Air Craft 
Aerostatics—Edw. P. Warnet........................ $3.25 


\ purely theoretical work especially intended 
for advanced students of lighter-than-air craft. 


The Rigid Airship—E. H. Lewitt............... $8.50 
Pressure Airships— Blakemore & Pagon 
Pen eee aT a ES ov FERS ot $8.00 
Free & Captive Balloons—Upson & Chandler 
—hhttlmnsinilnliiinitabiniaddaniaiel $5.00 
Airship Design—C. P. Burgess............. $9.00 


Military 


Air Service, A. E. F.—H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
Te eT Ne eer $6.00 
The first comprehensive history of the Amer- 
ican Air Service during the world war, with 
charts showing organizations. 


Air Warfare—W. C. Sherman..................... $4.25 
One of the first, and one of very few thorough 
analyses of war principles in their application 
to aircraft. 

Winged Defence—William Mitchell........$2.50 
At once a warning and a plea for sanity and 
safety and the development of adequate air 
forces for national defense. 


Biography, History, Travel, Etc. 


Airmen & Aircraft—H. H. Arnold............ $3.50 
A fascinating book dealing rather with events 
and experiences of flyers outside of their war 
activities. 


Around the World in Twenty-Eight Days— 
FS $3.50 
The official story of the epic race made against 
time by Edward E. Evans and Linton Wells 
in their trip around the world. 


Conquering the Air—Archibald Williams 
enciiahiili aetna $2.00 
The stories of many famous flights told in a 
fascinating manner that takes them from the 
realm of dry history. 
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DON’T TRY TO FLY 
BLINDFOLDED! 


POPULAR ITALIAN PROTECTOR 


GOGGLE 





| Protector—$7.50 
No. 70 A. G. 


Italian, large, 
curved drop-eye 
type, with clear 
lenses in alumi- 


num or leather case 





No. 70 AG 


TRIPLEX GOGGLE 


Triplex—3.00 

No. 71 A. G. 
Non shatterable 
lens type — excel- 
lent vision. 








SPECIAL PRICES 
OFFERED TO 
THE TRADE 














- 71 AG 





We offer these goggles which permit clear vision 


in all directions 


Write now for our fully illustrated catalog on goggles 


NEW ERA OPTICAL CO. 


17 North Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Write for 


FREE LIST of 
BARGAINS 


Aeroplane Interphone Kits 





Transmitting and Receiving Sets 








Compasses - Altimeters 





and Miscellaneous Aeronautical 





CHICAGO SALVAGE 
STOCK STORE 
509 So. State St. 


Dept. 1B 
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An Aeronautical Library 


European Skyways—Lowell Thomas.....$5.00 
Filled with reminiscence and anecdote, this 
narrative of a trip of over 25,000 miles in 
Europe is a hard book to lay aside. 


The First World Flight—Lowell Thomas 


of the world’s greatest adventures, the first 
airplane flight around the world. 


Heroes of the Air—Chelsea Frasev.......... $2.00 
Comprises in one book all the daring deeds 
of airmen of the past and present, including 
the great flights of 1927. 





‘ _—* High Adventure—J. N. Hall... $2.00 
Master of the Skies An interesting narrative of the adventures of 

our flyers during the great war. 

In Performance, Advanced Features In 
Design, Quality Construction and India by Air—Sir Samuel Hoare............... $2.50 

Beauty of Appearance An interesting story of a flight to India from 
England, with many interesting anecdotes on 
this mode of travel. 





Self-Centralizing Rudder 
Streamline Headrest 


Adj ble Stabilizer = . — ‘ ‘ 
ane tagaaama lhe LaFayette Flying Corps—Hall & Nord- 


Dual Controls 2 
“Flightex” Wing oni Fuselage Covering hoff cz vols. ) Siacsiatniaitiais : ialniiihiseiiseiiamapiniiiedlal $12.00 
“Haskelite” Plywood Leading Edge on \ complete history of the LaFayette Flying 

All Wings Corps, with many illustrations and the records 
Double Ailerons and history of each flyer. 


Wired for Landing Lights ; ’ 
Burnished Aluminum Cowling Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle—G. B. Fife..$0.75 
Improved Tail Skid Written by a newspaper man, assigned espe- 
cially to write the whole of Lindbergh’s ad- 


Door to Front Cockpit 
venture from start to finish. 


Streamline Wires (Optional) 
Wing Steps Extra Wide 


Split Type Landing Gear Charles Lindbergh, His Life—Van Every & 
Beautifully Upholstered, Roomy Cockpits, Tracy Saab cecnsatitiuebiiainnestiveniont spaniaiiesigsinnicibtaeanboablia’ $2.00 
Three Place The life story of the hero of 1927 with an inter- 
Welded Seamless Steel Tube Fuselage esting introduction by the president of the 
and Tail Surfaces United Press Association. 
Cadmium Plated (Rust Proof) Fittings, 
Struts, Landing Gear The Marvels of Aviation—C. C. Turner 


The beginning, growth and achievements in 
the aircraft field, with many interesting his- 


With OX5, $2885, at Kansas City torical details. 


Prices with Other Motors Listed in Catalogue 


Hartzell Propeller 
Selected Airplane Spruce and Laminated 
Mahogany Wing Construction 


We want you to own an American Eagle became we know Record Flights—Clarence Chamberlin..$2.50 
you will be as proud of its amazing performance, maneu- yee ig ats : ” Sai ali 
verability and beauty as we are in the privilege of build- The flyer’s own story of the events leading up 
ing it. to and during his great flight from New York 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Germany. 
‘““We”—Charles Lindbergh meee <A | 
Lindbergh’s own story, covering his exploits 





in the air mail service and the story of his 


2802 East 13th Street Kansas City, Missouri 
wonderful Atlantic Flight. 
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| An Aeronautical Library 


Miscellaneous 


Aerial Photographs—D. M. Reeves........$5.00 
Invaluable to any man who wishes to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in the mak- 
ing and use of aerial photographs. 

Aircraft Year Book—for 1927.............. tina $5.25 
The regular year book of the Aeronautical 


ff) 











Chamber of Commerce and should be in every Re ay can 
} library for record purposes. 
Airman’s International Dictionary—M. M. ‘ a ‘ 
Dander ¢? 5() The exceptional ability to get in and 
CLELAND ewww eewnnee seeserercorecocesesesesoesseseoesenesesetse Sesto ee eene oem % ee 
\ dictionary for use by airmen in international out of very small fields is another 
travels with a standard international nomen- reason for the profits made by 
clature. WACO operators. 
so en ‘as 
Airplane Photography—H. E. Ives........... $4.00 Waco is now available with OXS, 
A work which covers the field very thoroughly oe Oe Wintenh ane OF. 
and emphasizes the general principles apply- motors. 
ing to the making of photographs from the Type Certifiestes 11 - 13 - 26 


alr. 


Aviators Flight Log Book & Commerce 
Regulations. ............... sciniiicilaiataimiasttaesuaaas $1.50 AIRPLANES 
4 . TEE ND A BA 
A blank log book with columns for entering 

















all the information necessary for a complete Advance Aircraft Co Troy Ohio 
j . . ” b | 
record, with the Department Regulations. : 
Aviation Medicine—L. H. Bauev.................. $7.50 


The first book on a new field in medicine, by 
the medical director of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 





LAnnouncing the new 
Boys Book of Model Aeroplanes—F. A. 


ae + ae nee .s| CAMERON 


Starts with the elementary principles of model SIXTY HORSEPOWER 4-IN-LINE 
building and takes the reader through actual VEgrne 


practice in construction. 

° ° ° e ° ° Ropero 
Dictionary of Aviation—R. M. Pierce..$3.90 
\ dictionary of 4,276 title words and phrases 
embracing the vocabularies of all subjects im- 

portant to the airman. 


The Law of the Air—Carl Zollman........... $5.00 
The first legal volume dealing with the ques- 
tions brought up by air transport and opera- 





tions. Eliminating the difficulties encountered in 
Marvels of Modern Mechanics — Harold adapting radial engines to lighter planes ... 
Re eine $3.00 where stream-lining is the most vital fac- 


tor... this new straight-line engine gives 
more power in proportion to weight 
and displacement than any power- 
plant in its horse-power class. 


\ fascinating book written in the spirit of ro- 
mantic adventure about the airplane and other 
modern marvels. 





\ny of the above books will be sent to your ad- 
| dress, postpaid, on receipt of postal or express 
| money order. Books can be sent by mail, C. O. D., 
but there will be an additional charge for delivery. 


4 DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 


National Aero Corporation 


100 East 42nd St. Sales Offices 


Address: Popular Aviation, Book Dept., Trans- 
portation Bldg., Chicago. 
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If it concerns air- 
craft motors, rig- 
ging, trouble- 
shooting, instru- 
ments, regula- 
airports, 




















air plane 
theory 





152 
to illustrations 
airport Flexible 
Keratol 


d . 
— practical book 
for the practical 
man. Yet an 
eminently sound and 
authoritative dis 
cussion of all phases 
of the _ construction 
operation, maintenance 
and repair of planes, 
motors, instruments, 


New 

Third 
Edition 
—, aoa 
WWSETa fo 


plane builder, you will 
pocketbook indispe nsable 


AIRCRAFT HANDBOOK 


By Fred H. Colvin 
and Henry F. Colvin 


HIS new third edition has been brought fully up to date. It gives 
complete information on the operation and maintenance of the 
standard aircraft engines of the day; information that is authori- 
tative because prepared in cooperation with the manufacturers 
The newest development in aircraft instruments, including the earth in- 
ductor compass, are given prominence. Official Air Regulations of the 
Department of Commerce have been included and solid information on 
the construction of airports. 


The book covers such topic S$ as 


—adjustment of ailerons; —aluminum propellers; 

—construction of airports; —engine inspection; 

—shooting trouble on the Whit- —longitudinal stability; 
ney-Wasp engine; —valve timing on the 



















id this 












Wright-His 


—various license requirements; pano; 
—earth inductor compass; —etc., etc., etc 
Read this list of chapter headings 
I. Simple Airplane Theory; Pratt & Whitney Wasp En 
II. Rigging the plane; gine; 
It. yy Curtiss JN4’s; XI. The Liberty Engine 
1V. The Wropeller; XII. he tos ae 
V. The Airplane Engine; e _ oat “i — ay 
VI. Trouble _ Shooting for Airplane “ 3 Fight-d2ispano Engine; 
Engine XIV Aircraft Instruments; 
VII. Wright ‘Whirlwind Engines ; XV. Air Commerce Regulations; 
VIII. The Curtiss D-12 Engine; XVI. Construction of Airports: 


IX. Packard Aircraft Engines; XVII. Nomenclature for Aeronautics 


See your copy free. Mail this coupon 





Send for a copy of this book to examine for 10 days free. No ob 
ligation to purchase—no agents—no red tape can keep the 
book or return it, as you wish But be sure to see it Clip and 


mail the coupon now 


pocooert no ----- - 


McGRAW-HILL 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Send me Colvin and Colvin’s AIRCRAFT HANDBOOK, 3d Edition, $4.00, 
for 10 days’ free examination I agree to return the book, postpaid, in ten 
days or to remit for it then 





Signed 
Address 
Official Position 


Name of Company............... 
(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in T S. and —, only.) 


A.6-1-28 


oe cee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee cme em 


Please men 
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39 EAGLEROCK DISTRIBUTORS 


Calif. and Ariz —<Aero Corp. of Calif Western Ave. at 99th 
St Los Angeles 
N. ¥., Conn. and N. J.--Atlantic Airways, Inc., 55 W. léth St., 
New York City : 
w. N. ¥ Becker Flying Service, Inc., 250 Franklin 8t., Buffalo 
Oregon——-Bell Line Air Service, Inc., 577 Pittock Blk, Portiand 
W. Mo and EF Kans..-Bemnett Eaglerock Sales Co. 223 W 
12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
British Columbia—British Columbia Airways, Litd., 900 Fort St 
Victoria. 
N. Carolina, Va. and D. C.—Charie Flying Service, Box 44, 
Northside, Richmond, Va 
K Datin Eaglerock Sales, Iseman Airport, Paducah. Ky 
S lowa—-Roy B. Dodson, Kirksville, Mo 
No. Calif.—Golden State Aircraft Co., 2291 E. 12th St., Oakland 
Ss Tex.—-Marion P. Hair, 430 E Josephine St., San Antonio 
Wis Hall Aircraft Corp., 101 Scott St., Wausau 
Nevada—Donald J. Hanson, Reno 
N. E. Ind. and W. Ohio—lIndiana-Ohio Aero Corp., 203 Carroll 
Blidg., Ft. Wayne, I 
E. Wash. and N. Idaho--Inland Eaglerock Aircraft Co., 1304 E 
Trent, Spokane. 
diana—Ray Kuhl. Y. M. C A., South Bend, Ind 
Mich.—Kysor Eaglerock Co., Niles 
uisiana—Louisiana Airways, 1711 Pere Marquette Bidg New 
Orleans 
\labama—Major Aircraft Co., 712 Candler Bidg., Atianta, Ga 
Maine, N. H., Vt, R. 1., Mass. amd Prov. of Quebec--Maasa 
husetts Airways Corp 1597 Main 8t.. Springfield, Mass 
Alaska—Meals Eaglerock Sales Co., Valdez 
Minn Minnesota Aircraft Co., 406 6th Ave., Minneapolis 
W. Penn. and N. E. Ohio—Morris Flying Service, 1100 Wiscon 
sin Ave., Dormont, Pittsburgh 
N. Ul.—Jack Oates, Inc., 5101 W. Madison, Chicago 
W. Wash.—Olympic Aeronautica) Corp., 710 Washington Bldg., 
Tacoma 
No. lowa—Pioneer Flyers, inc Delaware Bidg., Mason City 
S. Dak. and N. Dak.—Rapid Air Lines, Inc., Ist Natl. Bank 
Bidg., Rapid City 
orida—Raymond Aircraft Co., Haldeman-Elder Airport, Lake 


and 

Maryland and E. Pemn.—Mount Vernon Airways, Inc., Alexan 
jria, Va 

Utah—Rocky Mountain Flying Service, 50 W. Broadway, Salt 
Lake City 


W. Va. and E. Ohio—igle H. Scott, 328 2nd St., Marietta, Ohi 

Mississippi—Mississippi Airways, Jackson 

Okla. and Tex. Panhandle Southwest Airways Corp., Route N« 
5. Oklahoma City 

W. Kansas and E. Nebr.—Steele Airlines, Inc., 717 Union 
State Bank Bidg., Omaha 

Tenn. and Ark.—Tri-States Airways, care Bry Block Merc. Co, 


Memphis. 
So. Il. and E. Mo Von Hoffman Aircraft Co., 105 9th St 
St. Louis 


So. Carolina and Ga.—Errett Williams, care Texas Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. Car. 

wy Mont. and W. Nebr.—Wyoming Airways, Inc., Casper. 

No. Tex.-Wichita Falls Air Transport Co., Inc., 1202 Staley 
Bidg., Wichita Falls. 

















T IS ONLY NATURAL that the Eaglerock 
with any one of the new production air cooled 
motors would out-perform other ships— 


BECAUSE 


—the OX5 Eaglerock did so consistently—and all 
changes made have been toward even greater efh- 
ciency and strength. 


The Eaglerock with detachable motor mount has 
greater ruggedness than ever before to take care 
of all new production motors up to 260 h. p 


The Eaglerock less motor and propeller sells for 
$2250. To figure the price complete, add the 
list price of motor and the propeller of your 
selection. 


Menasco, 260 h.p...............-...------ slibies $2750.00 
Ryan Siemens, 120 h.p............ 2970.00 
Whirlwind, J5, 220 h.p........... 4980.00 
Anzani, 120 h.p................. , 2167.50 
Fairchild Caminez, 135 h.p................ . 2480.00 


Our distributors will be glad to explain the latest 
Eaglerock developments, prices, time payment 
plan, dealership opportunities or approximate 
delivery date for your ship. 


ery 


Rm. 419, Alexander Industries Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

















EERE Ty en ne ee reer 


36 ft. 

6 ft. 6 in. 

234 sq. ft. 

od 8 ft. 

Length. ... 26 ft. 1 in. 
Wheel Tread...... 7 ft. 


Weight empty ‘ . .1100 Ibs. 

i : . .1000 Ibs. 
Total weight loaded ... 2100 Ibs. 
Fuel capacity 50 gal. 
Accommodations . . . . .3 passengers and pilot 


PERFORMANCE 

105 M. P. H. 

95 M.P.H. 

37 M.P. H, 

Gas consumption 10 gal. per hr. full throttle 
Oil consumption ....... 14 qts. per hr. 
Wing loading per sq. ft. wr. 
Power loading, 120 Anzani. 17.5 lbs. per H. P. 











URGING forward—an irresistible band 

of pioneers—the Vikings of old swept 
on to greater conquests. And now through 
the air the new Viking comes—master of 
the skies—conqueror of great spaces. 


A new plane designed for the aew era that 
opens in aviation—a plane that is primarily 
safe, comfortable, swift, economical. 


There is a book on the Viking that tells you 
about this newest advancement in aero- 
nautical progress. A copy will be mailed 
upon request. 


VIKING AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


737 South Clark Street, Chicago 





\ VIKING// 








